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May  the  spirit  of  Christ 
Be  the  spirit  of  ail 

This  happy  Christmas-tide: 

J  May  we  joyfully  give 

As  those  ancients  gave 

While  kneeling  by  his  side. 

As  we  think  of  that  night 
So  long  ago,  oh  that 

Kindness  may  be  our  guide; 

May  we,  on  this  day,  j| 

Remember  our  Lord 

And  in  His  love  abide. 
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THE  OFFICERS 

of  this  Bank  welcome  the  opportunities  which 
occur  from  time  to  time  to  confer  with  students  con¬ 
cerning  the  various  phases  of  business  and  finance,  and 
it  is  well  for  the  young  man  or  woman  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  at  a  Commercial  Bank. 

Men  who  have  become  successful  have  usually 
found  such  a  contact  helpful  and  profitable. 
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1  he  staff  of  the  Reflector  wishes  to  extend 
a  hearty  welcome  to  all.  It  is  our  privilege  and  our 
endeavor  to  make  this  magazine  in  all  ways  as 
desirable  as  possible.  In  essaying  this,  we  are 
merely  representing  you,  the  student  body;  and 
we  want  you  to  realize  that  your  satisfaction  is 
the  result  of  your  co-operation.  It  is  a  difficult 
task  to  sat:'sfy  everyone.  If  you  have  any  criti¬ 
cisms  or  suggestions,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  tell 
us;  we  shall  consider  it  a  favor.  Co-operation  is 
the  keynote  of  success  in  everything — including 
this  magazine.  -  ■  i 

Bryant  Morey  French,  ’34. 

Editor-in-chief 


WHAT  YOU  ARE  TO  BE 

“What  you  are  to  be  you  are  now  becoming.” 
Obviously  this  sentence  was  conceived  by  an  older 
person  for  the  benefit  of  young  people.  That  per¬ 
son  had  probably  gone  a  long  way  through  life, 
and,  thinking  of  the  many  wasted  steps  he  had 
taken,  wished  to  advise  young  people  to  use  well 
the  life  before  them. 

Despite  the  many  occasions  those  words  have 
been  quoted,  they  have  made  but  little  impression 
upon  the  majority  of  the  hearers.  If  they  were 
taken  into  the  mind  and  pondered  over,  what  a 
great  deal  they  would  mean!  They  signify  this: 
Our  actions  today  indicate  our  actions  in  the  future. 
Therefore,  a  great  attempt  must  be  made  now  to 
prepare  an  ideal  life — a  life  of  knowledge  and  use¬ 
fulness.  Material  things,  such  as  station  in  life 
or  success  as  a  stenographer,  a  nurse,  a  doctor,  or 
a  lawyer  are  of  secondary  importance.  The  point 
of  primary  importance  is  the  development  of  the 
character.  With  the  right  character,  any  goal  may 
be  attained. 

Some  of  the  desirable  traits  for  pupils  in  school 
are  honesty,  perseverance,  ambition,  punctuality,  and 
trustworthiness,  or  the  power  to  keep  a  promise. 
Honesty  is  not  shown  when  supplies  are  taken  from 
desks  and  lockers;  when  there  is  cheating  in  exam¬ 
inations;  or  when  homework  is  copied  or  stolen. 
Perseverance  is  not  shown  when  a  plan  is  started 
and  then  because  of  negligence  or  of  difficulties 
encountered  it  is  not  finished;  nor  is  ambition  shown 
when  only  required  work  is  done.  Pupils  who  every 


day  come  late  to  school  or  to  classes  do  not  illus¬ 
trate  punctuality.  Promises  are  not  kept  when 
notes  are  forgotten  and  work  remains  incompleted 
for  many  days. 

Such  acts  may  appear  to  have  no  weight;  but 
the  now  familiar  words,  “What  you  are  to  be  you 
are  now  becoming”  prove  that  those  apparently 
meaningless  acts  will  not  make  the  kind  of  life  of 
which  one  may  be  proud.  Those  pithy  words  should 
be  borne  in  mind  every  minute  of  the  day.  Those 
seemingly  insignificant  acts  should  be  omitted. 
They  hinder  and  harm  progress.  The  streets,  the 
city  slums,  and  the  prisons  are  full  of  people  who 
did  not  heed  that  advice.  The  outcome  of  their 
lives  should  be  warning  enough  for  you.  Prepare 
now  for  something  better  than  you  find  yourself 
becoming. 

Marie  Flowers,  ’34. 


TRAVAILLEZ  et  PLUS  TRAVAILLEZ 

One  day  about  a  century  ago,  in  a  little  vil¬ 
lage  in  the  mountains  of  eastern  France,  a  group 
of  awe-stricken  peasants  were  gathered  around 
the  village  blacksmith  shop.  They  were  looking  at 
a  pale  and  frightened  farmer  whose  arms  and  legs 
were  bleeding  from  several  ugly  gashes.  In  the 
forge  an  iron  was  being  heated  to  a  cherry  red. 

Among  the  onlookers  was  a  little  nine-year- 
old  boy.  He  became  frightened  and  ran  away  when 
the  red  hot  iron  sizzled  against  the  raw  flesh  of 
the  unfortunate  farmer’s  wounds.  About  an  hour 
before,  a  mad  wolf  had  come  down  from  the  hills 
and  rampaged  through  the  main  street  of  the  little 
town,  biting  nine  persons  on  his  run  of  death. 
Burning  the  wounds  was  only  one  of  the  cruel  meth¬ 
ods  used  at  that  time  to  prevent  the  dreaded  d!sease. 

After  the  screams  and  groans  of  the  other  eight 
victims  had  been  ended  only  by  their  deaths,  the 
little  boy  who  had  run  away  from  the  blacksmith 
shop  asked,  “Father,  why  do  people  die  when  a  mad 
wolf  bites  them?” 

That  was  one  hundred  years  ago.  Today,  if  a 
farmer  is  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  the  chief  concern 
would  be  to  catch  and  kill  the  enraged  beast.  The 
dog’s  head  would  be  packed  in  ice  and  sent  to  the 
board  of  health  in  whatever  city  or  hamlet  he  is 
in.  But  what  about  the  fanner  who  had  been  bit- 
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ten  by  the  rabie  infested  dog?  Of  course,  the 
wounds  would  be  cleaned  and  healed  as  any  wound 
would  be.  Meanwhile  he  would  have  to  be  injected 
with  a  serum  every  day  for  two  weeks,  and  that  is 
all  there  would  be  to  it.  Simple,  isn’t  it?  Every¬ 
one  knows  that  this  treatment  is  called  the  “Pasteur 
treatment,”  but  few  know  that  Louis  Pasteur  was 
the  little  French  lad  who  had  asked  his  father  why 
mad-dog  bites  caused  death. 

We  wonder  what  had  made  it  possible  for  Pas¬ 
teur  to  discover  the  serum  that  kills  the  hydro¬ 
phobia  microbe.  Was  it  his  motto?  Pasteur  always 
referred  to  his  motto:  “Travaillez  et  plus  travaillez, 
tous  les  jours.”  This  is  truly  a  great  motto:  “Work 
and  more  work,  every  day.”  It  would  be  well  if  all 
of  us  would  adopt  this  wonderful  guiding  principle. 
Although  probably  we  may  not  become  Pasteurs, 
we  can  at  least  accomplish  something  worthwhile. 

Norman  Bach,  ’34. 


THE  LUMINARY 

The  “High  School  Luminary”  was  a  small,  hand¬ 
written  pamphlet,  which  was  passed  among  the  class 
of  ’55,  and  read  by  each  in  turn;  and  yet  it  was  a 
work  of  which  the  boys  and  girls  of  ’55  might 
justly  be  proud.  Written  in  the  elegant  vernacular 
of  Addison  and  Steele,  it  gives  one  an  insight  into 
the  trends  of  serious  thought  of  the  young  people 
of  that  generation. 

Those  boys  and  girls  had  no  moving  pictures, 
no  radios,  and  very  few  weeklies  that  were  not  of 
a  serious  nature.  To  nourish  their  minds  they  de¬ 
pended  mostly  upon  the  classics,  religious  tracts, 
and  the  Bible.  They  were  ardently  religious;  that 
is  to  say,  they  were  religious;  their  parents  sup¬ 
plied  the  “ardor.”  Naturally  their  religion  af¬ 
fected  their  thought  and  their  thought  affected 
their  writing. 

We  suppose  that  the  majority  of  modern  young 
people  would  be  “bored  to  tears”  with  the  didactic, 
moral  treatises  of  the  elder  generation  if  they  should 
look  at  them,  but  if  they  would  carefully  peruse  and 
absorb  them,  they  could  not  but  feel  a  depth  of 
thought  and  a  sincerity  sadly  lacking  in  their  own 
writing. 

Oh,  but  do  not  misunderstand  us.  This  relig¬ 
ion-fed  generation  also  had  a  great  sense  of 
humor,  not  coarse  and  blatant,  but  subtle  and  dry. 
One  notice  in  tlie  “Luminary”  announces: 

Railroad  Accident 

During  the  past  week  a  collision  occui’red  be¬ 
tween  two  trains  of  thought.  Both  were  entirely 
demolished,  though  fortunately  the  passengers  es¬ 
caped  unharmed.  No  blame,  of  course,  attached  to 
any  person.  If  is  fully  time  for  the  directors  of 
this  road  to  make  some  improvements  in  its  ar¬ 


rangements,  as  accidents  happen  more  frequently 
on  this  than  on  all  the  others  combined. 

Clever,  is  it  not? 

We  take  especial  interest  in  the  “Luminary” 
because  it  is  the  very  first  ancestor  of  our  present 
Reflector,  and,  speaking  as  the  voice  of  the  Wo¬ 
burn  High  School,  we  most  cordially  thank  Miss 
Helen  Jameson  for  the  gift  of  this  historic  maga¬ 
zine  to  our  school.  Miss  Jameson’s  mother  was  a 
member  of  the  first  graduating  class,  the  class  that 
brought  this,  our  magazine,  into  existence. 

Bryant  Morey  French,  ’34. 


CONCENTRATION 

It  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  group  of  students 
sitting  in  the  home  room  before  school,  discussing 
the  all  important  toipic  of  the  day — last  night’s 
homework.  One  of  these  students  may  ask  his  class¬ 
mates  how  long  a  certain  problem  or  assignment 
took  them.  The  answer  to  the  question  would 
vary  with  every  student  according  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  Now  by  allowing  that  question, 
as  the  expression  goes,  to  “sink  in,”  we  find  that  a 
great  deal  of  thought  can  be  derived  from  it. 

We  all  know  some  students  in  our  classes  who 
can  do  all  of  their  homework  as  it  should  be  done 
and  still  Tiave  time  to  engage  in  athletics,  dramatics, 
and  other  favorite  diversions,  while  we  seem  to  be 
working  at  our  studies  all  the  time.  Did  it  ever 
occur  to  you  how  they  do  it?  The  answer  is,  I 
find,  that  they  are  boys  who  have  trained  their 
minds  to  think  only  of  what  they  are  doing  at  the 
time  they  are  doing  it.  In  plain  everyday  English, 
that  is  concentration,  which  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
hardest  tasks  for  a  student  to  develop,  although  it 
is  by  no  means  impossible. 

Self-control  and  will-power  play  an  important 
part  in  its  development.  An  athlete,  for  example, 
must  have  these  qualities  in  order  that  his  body 
may  respond  to  his  every  call.  To  develop  these 
qualities,  we  all  know  that  he  must  go  through  a 
series  of  regular  exercises.  So  then,  as  an  athlete 
practices  control  of  his  body,  we  must  practice  con¬ 
trol  of  our  minds  in  order  to  gain  the  ability  to 
make  them  function  as  we  wish  them  to. 

When  you  are  reading  an  exciting  book,  for 
instance,  a  mystery  thriller,  do  you  notice  how 
unaware  you  are  of  everything  about  you  ?  Do 
you  notice  how  easy  it  is  to  concentrate  at  that 
time  ?  Again,  when  you  know  that  certain  sub¬ 
ject  matter  must  be  prepared  at  a  certain  time  and 
that  it  must  be  completed  before  you  are  allowed 
to  go  out  and  enjoy  yourself,  you  will  find  that 
you  can  concentrate. 

A  good  way  to  develop  this  quality,  concentra¬ 
tion,  is  to  work  by  schedule  and  to  finish  on  time, 
regardless  of  how  difficult  it  ds  to  do  so.  The  idea 
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is  to  do  it  now  while  you  have  the  time  and  not 
to  wait  till  you  feel  like  doing  it.  For  later  in  life, 
if  you  work  for  someone  else,  your  employer  will 
not  wadt  for  you  to  be  in  a  working  mood;  you  are 
to  be  “equipped.”  Therefore,  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
try  to  add  a  little  to  your  “equipment”  day  by  day 
for  future  use  when  it  will  gather  a  higher  prem¬ 
ium.  Make  your  motto,  “Let  Me  Concentrate.” 

George  Bravacos,  ’35. 


GOOD  MANNERS 

Why  is  it  that  the  boys  and  girl's  of  today  have 
so  sadly  neglected  their  good  manners?  Surely  this 
valuable  product  of  civilization  is  not  to  be  over¬ 
thrown  so  lightly  and  become  a  thing  of  the  past! 

Some  of  us  seem  to  be  ashamed  to  be  polite. 
Little  phrases  such  as  “Thank  you”  and  “Excuse 
me”  are  strangers  to  our  tongues  and  when  the 
time  comes  for  them  to  be  used,  we  halt  and  stam¬ 
mer  as  if  embarrassed. 

Others  are  just  thoughtless.  So  bent  are  they 
upon  following  the  slogan,  “Act  natural  to  become 
popular,”  that  they  forget  the  rights  of  the  other 
person  and  go  blundering  on. 

A  refined  manner  is  not  acquired  over  night. 
It  is  the  result  of  time  and  patience.  However,  it 
is  not  too  late  to  begin  now,  but  it  will  be  too  late 
if  you  put  it  off  until  later  years  when  your  habits 
in  life  have  become  so  fixed  that  you  will  not  be 
able  to  change  them. 

Practice  the  rules  of  politeness  on  your  close 
friends.  Then,  when  you  are  in  public  you  will  have 
no  difficulty;  courtesy  will  come  natural  to  you. 

Good  manners  are  an  asset.  They  cost  you 
nothing,  yet  they  may  profit  you  more  than  any¬ 
thing  you  will  have  learned  during  your  high  school 
days.  They  create  that  pleasing  first  impression 
that  will  perhaps  place  you  in  a  position  quicker 
than  family  influence  or  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  a  prominent  citizen.  They  give  you  an  in¬ 
dependent  feeling  and  sense  of  security. 

Gladys  Franson,  ’34. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

History  is  in  the  making.  Every  day  events 
are  taking  place  around  us  of  which  we  take  little 
notice.  Historians  of  future  years  may  consider 
these  happenings  as  vital  points  in  the  life  of  the 
world.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  period  in 
which  we  are  living  ?  This  generation  of  ours  should 
go  down  in  histoi’y  as  one  of  the  most  notable  of 
all  time.  It  has  endured  the  worst  depression  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Because  of  this  depression 
great  social  changes  are  in  the  making.  The  econ¬ 
omic  condition  of  this  country  brought  to  light 
working  and  living  conditions  that  you  would  not 
believe  possible  in  a  civilized  country.  The  depres¬ 


sion  in  the  end  may  prove  to  be  a  blessing  rather 
than  a  curse.  It  should  set  man  to  thinking  and 
make  him  realize  that  life  is  not  always  going  to 
be  easy.  As  a  result  of  the  social  changes,  caused 
by  the  depression,  a  large  percentage  of  the  work¬ 
ing  class  are  just  beginning  to  realize  that  life  is 
worth  living. 

There  are  several  other  great  events  which  our 
generation  has  witnessed.  Among  these  are:  The 
Economic  Conference  in  London,  the  Japanese  Ag¬ 
gression  in  Manchuria,  Hitler’s  rise  in  Gex-many,  the 
revolution  in  Cuba,  and  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair. 
Think  of  the  interesting  reading  these  doings  of 
today  will  make  for  future  generations.  We  should 
take  more  of  an  interest  in  these  seemingly  com¬ 
monplace  occurences.  The  news  of  today  is  the  his¬ 
tory  of  tomorrow. 

Stephen  Griffin,  ’34. 


HISTORY  IN  THE  MAKING 

This  is  an  amazing  pei'iod  in  American  history. 
In  spite  of  the  tension,  the  unceiTainty,  and  the 
many  difficulties  which  people  are  now  encounter¬ 
ing,  it  is  nevertheless  good  to  be  alive. 

There  never  has  been  a  period  in  Amei’ican 
history  so  interesting  and  so  stimulating.  Not  since 
the  Civil  War  days,  has  any  president  met  with  such 
a  hazardous  situation.  But  President  Roosevelt,  like 
a  man  inspired,  has  taken  firm  and  steady  hold, 
backed  by  an  iron  will  and  undaunted  determination. 
Indeed,  President  Roosevelt  is  the  prophet  of  the 
new  era!  No  pi'oblem  is  too  great  or  too  small  for 
him.  Events  have  moved  so  swiftly  during  the  last 
seven  months,  and  the  days  have  been  so  crowded 
with  happenings  of  tx'emendous  importance,  that 
volumes  might  be  written  without  adequately  covei'- 
ing  the  subject. 

A  great  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  country  has 
developed  a  great  leader.  This  goes  to  pivove  “God’s 
still  in  His  heaven,  aixd  all’s  right  with  the  world.” 
If  the  sun  is  not  exactly  shining,  at  least,  no  one 
can  fail  to  perceive  the  silver  lining  of  the  clouds. 

Maide  Carroll,  ’36. 


THE  VALUE  OF  BOOKS 

A  vast  supply  of  knowledge  lies  behind  the 
simple  word  “literature.”  It  conveys  to  us  a  mean¬ 
ing  which  is  of  deeper  value  than  we  may  fully  ap¬ 
preciate. 

By  the  study  of  literature,  we  gain  the  power  to 
choose  good  books, — books  which  contain  moral 
teachings;  books  which  are  full  of  knowledge;  which 
are  educational,  humorous,  or  instructive.  Many 
times  our  choice  of  a  book  is  determined  by  the 
author  or  the  title,  for  the  names  of  many  authors 
come  down  through  the  ages.  Their  books  are  looked 
upon  as  educational  and  the  school  authorities  make 
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them  required  reading;  for  they  select  books  which 
deal  with  the  higher  things  of  life  and  not  the  lower 
standards  found  in  a  great  many  books  of  today. 

The  work  of  authors  is  either  temporary  or  last¬ 
ing.  Some  names  of  authors  “live  today”  and  are 
“dead  tomorrow.”  The  books  that  are  temporary 
are  those  which  lower  the  ideals  of  man,  and  contain 
slang  or  street  talk.  The  books  that  are  permanent 
are  full  of  uplifting  thoughts.  A  piece  of  literature 
must  portray  life  in  a  constructive  form,  not  in  a 
form  that  tears  down  character  teaching. 

“The  Mill  on  the  Floss”  by  George  Eliot  is  a 
reading  prescribed  by  school  authorities.  This  novel 
is  a  good,  clean  portrayal  of  the  hardships  and 
ordeals  of  family  life.  Although  the  book  may  not 
contain  great  character  training,  it  is  a  book  of 
high  standing  in  the  literary  world  and  suitable  for 
modern  youth. 

“Ivanhoe”  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  a  historical  novel 
which  depicts  the  old  Saxon  struggling  against  the 
French  manners  and  customs  which  the  Norman  in¬ 
vasion  introduced  into  England.  The  book  has  good 
lessons  in  character  training  and  much  benefit  is 
derived  from  it. 

“The  Idylls  of  the  King”  by  Alfred  Lord  Tenny¬ 
son  is  full  of  character  training  through  the  virtues 
and  vices  of  the  knights,  and  the  example  of  King 
Arthur,  who  is  the  hero  of  the  smaller  boys. 

All  good  books  leave  with  the  reader  an  im¬ 
pression  long  to  be  remembered.  Nothing  can  out¬ 
live  books  similar  to  those  mentioned.  The  reading 
of  good  books  affords  very  interesting  pastime  for 
the  youth  of  today. 

Dorothy  Andrews,  ’34. 


ONE  WAY  TO  POPULARITY 

If  someone  should  suddenly  ask  you,  “Do  you 
wish  to  be  more  popular  than  you  are?”  you  would 
undoubtedly  answer,  “What  a  question!  Of  course 
I  do,”  or  words  to  that  effect.  Then  you  would  pro¬ 
ceed  to  ask  the  means  whereby  this  miracle  could 
be  accomplished.  For  everyone,  that  is  everyone 
who  is  normal,  desires  to  be  generally  liked  by  his 
fellow-beings.  We  are  going  to  give  you  one  little 
hint  that  will  help  you  a  great  deal  when  you  feel 
that  you  would  like  to  make  a  better-than-usual  im¬ 
pression  upon  someone. 


Now  it  isn’t  anything  complicated:  it  does  not 
involve  great  mental  ability,  beauty,  or  money.  The 
directions  can  be  stated  in  two  easy  English  words. 
They  are  these:  Be  courteous.  By  this,  we  don’t 
mean  merely  saying  “Thank  you”  and  “I  beg  your 
pardon”  at  the  proper  moments:  we  mean  consider¬ 
ation  for  other's — thoughtfulness  for  the  ease  and 
comfort  of  others. 

At  first  it  may  seem  rather  difficult  to  think 
continually  of  others,  especially  if  you  have  been 
waited  upon  all  your  life.  But  after  a  little  prac¬ 
tice,  you  will  find  yourself  unconsciously  doing- 
little  things  to  help  whomever  you  come  in  contact 
with,  whether  in  school  or  at  home. 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the  attitude  persons 
will  have  toward  you.  For  the  kind  of  person  with 
whom  we  wish  to  be  popular  appreciates  all  that  is 
fine  and  beautiful  in  this  world.  Refinement  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  qualities  that  humanity  has 
ever  known;  it  is  something  which  everyone  should 
recognize  as  real  culture.  However,  we  are  very 
apt  to  overlook  this  fact  until  we  come  in  contact 
with  someone  who  is  not  courteous.  We  immed¬ 
iately  notice  that  something  fine  is  lacking  in  him 
and  in  its  place  is  something  gross  and  ugly — some¬ 
thing  from  which  our  sense  of  beauty  instantly  re¬ 
coils. 

Refinement  is  just  as  essential  a  part  of  our 
education  as  the  knowledge  that  we  obtain  from  our 
books.  Therefore,  while  we  are  in  school  we 
should  daily  practice  respect  for  our  principal,  our 
teachers,  and  all  those  in  authority  as  faithfully  as 
we  study  lessons  from  books.  No  matter  how  skilled 
one  is  at  solving  difficult  problems  in  algebra  or 
quoting  long  rules,  if  he  is  coarse,  he  is  not  edu¬ 
cated.  For  refinement  is  the  mark  of  a  truly  edu¬ 
cated  and  cultured  person. 

If  you  have  cultivated  this  habit  of  courtesy, 
you  have  attained  all  the  essential  qualities  of  a 
really  popular  person  and  you  need  never  worry 
whether  you  are  making  a  favorable  impression. 
“How  sweet  and  gracious  even  in  common  speech 
Is  that  fine  sense  which  men  call  courtesy — 
Wholesome  as  the  air  and  genial  as  the  light, 
Welcome  in  every  clime  as  breath  of  flowers. 

It  transmutes  aliens  into  trusting  friends 
And  gives  its  owner  passport  round  the  globe.” 

Lillian  Hall,  34. 


THE  MARCHAY  DISTRICT 

Audrey  Lewis  trudged  wearily  along  in  the  snow. 
It  was  only  a  week  until  Christmas.  Great  snow¬ 
flakes  whirled  through  the  air  and  in  every  house 
lights  of  many  colors  twinkled,  convert’ng  the  out¬ 
side  world  into  a  fairyland.  Every  house  seemed 
to  radiate  cheer.  But  few  shades  were  drawn  and 
in  many  windows  small  lighted  Christmas  trees 
could  be  seen.  Wistfully,  Audrey  paused  to  peer 
into  one  of  these  windows. 

Three  children,  a  man,  and  a  woman  were  all 
seated  on  the  floor.  In  the  center  of  the  circle  they 
made,  an  electric  train  zoomed  around  and  around  on 
its  tiny  tracks.  Everyone  seemed  to  be  enjoying  it, 
even  the  baby  who  clapped  his  fat  little  hands.  It 
was  indeed  the  picture  of  a  happy  family.  The  soft 
lights  of  the  room  made  it  look  very  comfortable. 
Faint  echoes  of  their  laugher  reached  Audrey.  Tears 
suddenly  blinded  her  eyes  as  she  turned  away. 

What  a  different  place  she  called  home!  No 
warmth,  laughter,  soft  lights,  and  loved  ones,  no — 
only  a  cold,  cheerless  hall  bedroom  in  a  boarding 
house  run  by  a  fussy  old  landlady.  The  room  seemed 
doubly  bare  and  cheerless  when  Audrey  finally 
reached  it.  Maybe  it  was  because  she  was  so  “blue.” 
All  day  long  she  had  tramped  the  streets,  going 
from  house  to  house  trying  to  sell  her  merchandise, 
non-run  silk  stockings.  She  hadn't  sold  a  pair.  Over 
and  and  over  again  she  had  to  listen  politely  while 
Mr.  This  and  Mrs.  That  or  Miss  So-and-So  told  then- 
particular  story  of  the  depression. 

After  eating  some  crackers  and  milk,  she  crept 
into  bed.  The  last  thing  she  thought  of  before  going 
to  sleep  was  of  that  happy  family  she  had  seen. 

The  next  morning  Audrey  arose  very  early. 
She  felt  happy — happier  than  she  had  felt  for  some 


time.  She  hummed  as  she  dressed;  she  hummed  as 
she  went  downstairs  to  breakfast.  She  was  going 
to  do  something  she  hadn’t  ever  tried  before.  She 
was  going  over  to  the  Marchay  district  and  try  to 
increase  her  list  of  customers!  Still  humming,  she 
walked  out  into  the  cold,  early-morning  air.  The 
Marchay  bus  soon  came  along.  It  was  crowded. 
Men  and  women  on  their  way  to  work  elbowed  and 
stepped  on  each  other  without  mercy.  She  was  glad 
when  it  came  time  for  her  to  get  off.  Finding  her¬ 
self  once  more  on  firm  ground,  she  breathed  deeply; 
then  she  looked  down  the  street  at  the  houses  of 
her  prospective  customers. 

The  first  house  she  stopped  at,  she  induced  the 
woman  to  buy  three  pairs  of  stockings.  Greatly 
cheered  by  such  a  sale,  she  went  up  one  pretty  stone 
walk  after  another.  Sometimes  she  made  a  sale; 
sometimes  she  didn't.  But  having  doors  slammed  in 
one’s  face  doesn’t  mean  much  when  one  has  just 
made  a  sale  next  door.  Audrey  made  many  sales 
that  day,  enjoying  her  work  for  the  first  time  in 
weeks.  Late  afternoon  came,  bringing  to  a  close 
her  day’s  work.  She  turned  and  started  back  towards 
the  bus  line. 

As  she  passed  a  small,  white  cottage,  she 
noticed  a  little  boy  playing  with  a  large,  red  ball. 
The  ball  rolled  out  into  the  street.  Looking  neither 
to  the  right  nor  left,  he  darted  after  it.  Audrey 
dropped  her  suitcase  and  ran  to  aid  the  frightened 
child,  for  she  had  seen  what  he  hadn’t — a  racing- 
roadster  coming  toward  him.  So  close  was  it  to 
the  child  that,  as  she  scooped  him  up  in  her  arms 
while  still  running,  she  felt  the  fender  of  the  car 
touch  her  coat  as  it  dashed  by. 

Almost  immediately  the  door  of  the  white  cot¬ 
tage  opened.  A  bareheaded  man  ran  out  and  over 
to  them, 
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“Billy,”  he  asked,  taking  the  sobbing  child  in 
his  arms,  “are  you  hurt?” 

“No,”  quavered  the  little  fellow  bravely,  “I  no 
hurt.” 

“I  saw  you  run  after  him,”  turning  to  Audrey. 
“You  know  I  can  never  thank  you  enough.  I’m  more 
than  grateful1.  You  see,  h’s  mother  went  shopping 
and  left  him  with  me.  I’m  his  uncle.  If  anything 
had  happened — ” 

“But  nothing  did  happen,  so  don’t  suppose  it,” 
interrupted  Audrey.  “He  isn’t  hurt  a  bit,  only 
frightened.  Anyone  would  have  done  what  I  did. 
I’m  glad  he  wasn’t  hurt, — aren’t  you  sonny?”  and 
she  patted  Billy’s  cheek. 

“I  no  Sonny,  I  Billy,”  explained  the  little  boy. 

“So  you  are,  Billy,”  laughed  Audrey.  “Good¬ 
night,”  and  nodding  to  the  uncle,  she  went  to  her  suit¬ 
case,  picked  it  up,  and  was  soon  on  her  way  home 
once  more. 

The  next  morning  Audrey,  having  decided  to 
try  the  new  district  again,  was  waiting  for  her  bus 
when  she  was  attracted  by  a  continued  tapping  on  a 
window.  Looking  around,  she  saw  a  man  beckoning 
to  her  from  the  first  floor  of  the  office  building. 
Perplexed,  she  went  over.  As  she  drew  nearer,  she 
recognized  the  man  as  “Billy’s  Uncle.”  Before  she 
had  time  to  ruminate  further,  the  door  swung  open. 

“Good  morning,  Miss  Life  Saver.” 

“Good  morning,  Mr.  Billy’s  uncle.” 

This  was  so  ridiculous  that  they  both  laughed. 

“Yes,  I’m  Billy’s  uncle,  otherwise  known  as  Rod¬ 
ney  Harson.” 

“I’m  Audrey  Lewis.” 

Thus  introduced  he  proceeded  to  explain  himself. 

“I  saw  you  standing  there  in  the  cold  yesterday, 
waiting  for  that  bus  that  is  always  late,  and  I  pitied 
you.  Seeing  you  again  this  morning,  I  had  an  idea. 
We  can  at  least  make  a  small  payment  on  the  debt 
we  owe  you  for  saving  Billy’s  life,  if  you’ll  let  us. 
Wouldn’t  you  much  rather  wait  here  for  your  bus 
than  stand  out  there  in  the  cold?  No  one  will  bother 
you  as  it  will  be  too  early  for  clients.” 

“I’d  be  delighted,”  said  Audrey.  “I  was  a  bit 
chilly  out  there.” 

“Now  I  must  leave  you.  By  looking  from  this 
window  you  can  see  the  bus  when  it  turns  the  corner 
of  Mayberry  Street.  Good  morning.” 

With  a  bow  and  a  smile,  he  disappeared  through 
a  door  marked  “private.” 

Audrey  settled  with  a  deep  sigh  of  contentment 
into  the  depths  of  the  big  arm  chair.  The  room  was 
well  furnished,  she  noticed.  Heavy  furniture,  bright 
curtains,  and  book  shelves  up  over  the  fire-place 
made  quite  an  elaborate  waiting  room. 

Every  morning  after  that,  she  waited  there  for 
her  bus. 

One  morning  she  knocked  on  the  door  at  the 
usual  time.  Instead  of  its  being  opened  by  the  sec¬ 


retary,  Mr.  Harson  opened  it.  His  face  was  red 
with  anger. 

“You  have  nerve  to  come  here!  Beastly  nerve! 
After  doing  such  a  thing,  you  should  hide,  if  any¬ 
thing!  Please  don’t  come  here  again!” 

And  he  quietly,  but  firmly  shut  the  door  in 
Audrey’s  face. 

Perplexed,  but  with  head  held  high,  Audrey  went 
to  the  curb  and  waited  there  for  her  bus. 

That  evening,  as  she  neared  her  boarding  house 
after  a  discouraging  day,  she  noticed  a  roadster 
drawn  up  at  the  curb.  Admiring  its  beauty,  she 
looked  at  it  closely.  Then  she  passed  on  into  the 
house.  She  was  met  in  the  hall  by  her  landlady. 

“A  young  man  to  see  you,  Miss  Lewis;  he’s  in 
the  parlor,”  she  said. 

“To  see  me?”  doubting  her  own  ears. 

“That’s  what  I  said!”  snapped  the  woman  turn¬ 
ing  away. 

Audrey  went  to  the  parlor.  It  was  a  typical 
boarding  house  parlor,  stale  air,  hair  stuffed  furni¬ 
ture  and  all.  A  man  paced  the  floor.  Hearing  her 
footsteps,  he  swung  around. 

“Mr.  Harson!” 

“Miss  Lewis,  I  came  to  explain  my  discourtesy 
this  morning.” 

“I  don't  think  we  need  discuss  that,  Mr.  Har¬ 
son,”  interrupted  Audrey  coldly.  “There  is  nothing 
that  I  care  to  hear.” 

“Please,  just  listen,  Miss  Lewis.  You  see  when 
you  came,  I  had  just  discovered  the  loss  of  some 
work  I  had  planned  to  get  the  contract  for.  When 
you  were  in  the  waiting  room  yesterday,  my  office 
door  was  open.  I  dictated  again  the  figures  which  I 
meant  to  present  to  the  firm.  Someone  got  those 
figures,  told  my  rivals,  who  lowered  their  price, 
thus  getting  the  contract.  I  had  just  learned  of  it  when 
you  came.  Of  course,  I  th'onght  it  was  you,  as  no 
one  except  my  secretarv  and  I  had  ever  heard  those 
figures.  My  secretary  suggested  that  you  could 
easily  have  heard  them  and  sold  them  to  my  rival 
firm.” 

“Why,  only  a  common  thief  would  do  that!  You 
thought  I  stole  your  figures!  You  thought  I  was  a 
thief!”  Tears  of  anger  had  gathered  in  Audrey’s 
indignant  eyes  as  she  talked. 

“No,  no,  I  really  didn’t,  but  when  you  came,  I 
had  no  proof  that  you  hadn’t  done  it.  That  was 
the  only  possible  way  it  could  have  leaked  out.  But 
I  soon  found  out  what  a  fool  I  was.  This  afternoon 
I  received  a  telegram  from  my  secretary.  She  has 
married  the  junior  partner  of  the  rival  firm.  I  saw  it 
all  then.  She  gave  me  proof,  however,  that  she 
had  done  the  “stealing”  and  I  wish  to  exonerate 
you.  Will  you  ever  forgive  me?” 

A  long  silence  ensued,  during  which  Audrey  was 
lost  in  thought.  At  last  she  spoke. 

“It’s  rather  hard  to  forgive  a  person  who  has 
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almost  literally  called  you  a  thief;  but  on  second 
thought  if  I  had  been  in  your  place,  I  should  have 
thought  the  same.  So  I’ll  forgive  you.”  She  said 
the  last  with  a  smile. 

“I’ll  not  believe  I’m  forgiven  unless  you  go 
out  to  my  sister’s  with  me.  I  promised  to  bring  you 
over  if  I  could  settle  this  trouble.  She  wants  to 
see  the  girl  she  owes  her  Billy’s  life  to.  Will  you 
go?” 

“Why,  I  don’t  know  you  or  your  sister!” 

“All  right;  new  I  know  you  were  joking  when 
you  said  you  had  forgiven  me.” 

In  the  end,  he  won  out.  Audrey  ran  upstairs 
to  dress,  thanking  that  happy  family  circle  for  giv¬ 
ing  her  courage  to  conquer  the  Marchay  district. 

Sarah  Hester,  ’34. 


THE  GRIND 

“Mother,  there  is  no  use  in  talking,  I  have  got 
to  have  three  dresses,  and  that  settles  it.”  Miriam’s 
tone  was  sharp  and  decided. 

“We  can’t  do  it,  Miriam,  we  can’t,  we  can’t,” 
and  Mrs.  Butler’s  tired,  patient  voice,  though  less 
sharp  than  her  pretty  daughter’s,  was  just  as  final. 

“Very  well,  either  I  have  three  dresses  or  I 
shan’t  graduate;  and  all  the  girls  feel  the  same 
about  it.  A  girl  must  have  three  dresses  to  grad¬ 
uate.  You  can’t  wear  your  class  day  dress  for  graduat¬ 
ing  exercises,  and  you  can’t  wear  your  graduating 
dress  for  the  evening  reception.  And  I,  for  one, 
shall  not  go  unless  I  can  be  suitably  dressed.” 

“But,  dear,  surely  your  pink  organdy  can  do 
for  class  day,  or  your  striped  silk  for  the  evening- 
reception.  I  can  manage  one  dress  besides  your 
graduation  dress,  so  make  up  your  mind  which  you 
prefer,  a  new  one  for  class  day  or  a  new  one  for 
the  reception.  We  have  very  little  time  left,  and 
arguing  will  not  produce  sufficient  funds  to  get 
more  than  one  other  dress.”  There  was  a  sad, 
troubled  look  in  the  faded  blue  eyes  as  she  glanced 
lovingly  at  her  daughter,  but  the  chin  did  not  relax 
its  firmness  for  a  moment.  Mrs.  Butler  folded  the 
snowy  tablecloth  she  had  just  ironed,  and  placed  it 
on  top  of  a  pile  of  smooth  linen. 

“All  right,”  said  Miriam,  as  she  rose  from  the 
low  sewing  rocker,  “I  shall  tell  father  this  noon 
that  I  must  have  three  dresses  or — ” 

“No,  Miriam,  I  cannot  have  that,”  interrupted 
her  mother,  “your  father  is  worried  almost  sick 
already  because  of  business  conditions.  He  is  not 
eating  or  sleeping  properly  and  I  will  not  have  him 
troubled.  We  have  never  denied  you  anything  that 
it  was  humanly  possible  to  get  for  you,  but  under¬ 
stand,  just  at  present  we  must  curtail  on  our  expen¬ 
ditures.  I  am  not  spending  a  dollar  for  the  house 
or  for  myself  that  can  be  avoided.  I  do  not  wish 
to  have  you  unhappy  nor  to  reproach  you,  but  when 


you  insisted  that  you  must  have  a  new  piano  last 
fall,  and  that  you  could  not  go  any  longer  without  a 
fur  coat  last  winter,  and  that  your  trip  to  Wash¬ 
ington  in  the  Easter  vacat’on  was  an  educational 
necessity,  you  put  a  strain  on  our  resources  that 
we  have  not  recovered  from  yet.” 

Before  Miriam  could  say  more  than  “Shucks, 
I’m  sick  to  death  of  hearing  about  expenses,”  there 
came  a  knock  at  the  kitchen  door  and,  as  Mi’s.  But¬ 
ler  opened  it,  Mr.  Henry  Rabinovitz,  the  town  junk 
dealer  entered.  His  clothes  were  patched  and  worn, 
nevertheless  his  bearing  bespoke  a  man  of  char¬ 
acter  with  considerable  self-confidence  that  is  the 
result  of  financial  independence.  Mrs.  Butler’s 
greeting  was  as  warm  and  cordial  as  if  she  were 
meeting  a  social  equal,  but  her  daughter  turned  im¬ 
patiently  to  the  window  and  commenced  drumming 
cn  the  sill. 

“Come  in;  I  haven’t  any  rags  today  but  I  have 
a  pile  of  newspapers  in  the  shed,  which  I  should  like 
to  dispose  of.  Miriam,  you  remember  Mr.  Rabino¬ 
vitz  ?  He  has  been  coming  here  ever  since  your 
father  and  I  were  married,  to  take  care  of  what 
we  discard.” 

Miriam  turned  her  head  slightly  and  nodded 
frigidly  to  the  man.  At  Mrs.  Butler’s  words,  his 
plain  face  lighted  up  and  he  stepped  across  the 
room  nearer  the  girl. 

“Oh,  yar,  so  well  I  remember  the  oh  so  pretty 
littla  girl'.  All,  all  in  white,  mit  the  big  sash  what 
was  tied  in  a  so  big  bow  as  her  self.  You  remember 
when  one  day  you  fell  off  of  yur  littla  becacle  and 
I  p’ck  you  up  cause  you  cry  in  the  gutter?  No? 
You  don’t  remember?  You  was  littla  and  so  pretty!” 
He  sighed  happily  as  he  cast  an  admiring  glance  at 
the  girl,  then  turned  to  her  mother  and  said: 

“How,  our  children,  we  love  ’em!” 

Mrs.  Butler  answered  affirmatively,  all  the  while 
wishing  in  her  heart  that  her  daughter  would  get 
over  her  snobbish  aloofness  and  treat  people  more 
cord'ally;  and  her  daughter,  in  her  heart,  wishing 
just  as  devoutly  that  her  mother  would  have  a  little 
more  reserve,  especially  with  junk  dealers! 

The  man  felt  the  restraint,  and  said  hurriedly, 
“Is  Mr.  Butler  sick  ?  I  just  saw  him  come  here  be¬ 
fore  me.  He  walked  like  he  is  growing  old.” 

“Oh,  no,  you  must  be  mistaken;  Mr.  Butler  went 
1o  the  offire  this  morning  and  will  not  be  home  be¬ 
fore  one  o’clock.” 

“That  is  strange,  I  was  think  I  saw  him.” 

“Well,  how  are  your  children?  You  have  two 
girls  and  a  boy,  I  believe?  They  must  be  growing  up 
by  this  time,”  said  Mrs.  Butler  kindly. 

“My  littla  boy,  you  know,  he  die.  But  I  have 
two  nice  girls.  Emily  she  graduated  from  Simmon 
College  and  now  has  big  libry  in  Fall  River.  Joan, 
my  other  girl,  she  gon  graduate  next  week  from 
high  school  and  she  has  scholarship  from  Radcliffe 
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already.  Oh,  she’s  smart!  She  get  the  most  high 
marks  in  school  every  year  for  six  year.” 

“Why,  isn’t  that  splendid!  Miriam,  you  must 
know  her,  then.  She  must  be  one  of  your  class¬ 
mates.  Has  she  got  three  new  dresses  to  graduate 
in?”  she  said,  turning  playfully  toward  the  man. 

“Three  new  dresses  ?  Gott  in  Himmel,  no.  She 
get  one  lovely  white  dress,  though.  My  wife  she 
gets  some  goods  in  Raymond’s  in  Boston,  and  she 
make  one  nice  lovely  dress,  and  Joan  she  look  so 
sweet  when  she  say  her  speech  for  graduation.  You 
know  what  she  write  on?  She  write  on:  “What 
Would  We  Do  Without  Our  Parents?” 

“Huh!  Oh,  yes,  I  know  her,”  broke  in  Miriam. 
“She’s  the  class  grind.” 

“She’s  the  what,  what  you  say?”  The  Russian 
Jew’s  sensitive  soul  caught  the  contempt  conveyed 
in  the  tone  although  he  did  not  comprehend  the  word. 

“The  class  grind,”  repeated  the  girl,  much  to  her 
mother’s  distress. 

“Is  that  something  you  say  not  nice  about  my 
Joan?  Is  it  what  Americans  don’t  do?  Joan  is  a 
good  girl.”  It  was  embarrassing  to  see  his  quick  ap¬ 
prehension. 

“A  grind?  Why,  a  grind  is  a  girl  that  wears 
cne  dress  a  year,  never  goes  to  a  dance,  has  no  time 
for  the  movies,  walks  as  though  she  wasn’t  sure 
just  where  she  was  going,  and  always,  always  has 
her  lessons,  like  a  little  angel.”  Miriam’s  own  dis¬ 
appointment  regarding  the  three  dresses  was  so  keen 
that  she  put  more  resentment  and  disgust  into  her 
voice  than  she  was  aware  of. 

“And  that  is  a  grind?  Only  one  dress  in  a 
year?  And  no  dances?  And  always  got  her  lessons 
good?”  He  stood  in  deep  thought  for  a  moment, 
then  rousing  himself,  said  with  quiet  dignity: 

“Shall  I  get  the  newspapers  now,  Mrs.  Butler?” 

“Yes,”  she  answered,  leading  the  way  into  the 
shed  next  to  the  kitchen.  Before  opening  the  door, 
she  stooped  and  picked  up  a  piece  of  white  paper 
and  read: 

“I’m  sorry  I’m  such  a  failure,  but  you  know  T 
did  try  to  make  good.  Take  my  insurance  and  be 
sure  to  get  Miriam  her  three  dresses.  I  should  be 
so  disappointed  if  she  didn’t  graduate.  I  love  you 

both  so  much,  but  I’m  so  tired - ”  It  was  signed 

•Dad.” 

She  passed  the  note  to  the  junk  dealer,  then 
opened  the  door — = — “ 

Mr.  Butler  was  dangling  from  a  rope,  his  body 
not  yet  cold. 

“Ah!  Perhaps  he  was  a  grind,  too,”  sa:d  the 
man. 

Harriette  Fowler,  ’34. 


SLUM  ROMANCE 

Who  was  the  sad,  beautiful  woman  who  had  the 


whole  settlement  at  her  feet  ?  The  people  called 
her  Jean  Munroe.  The  children  came  to  her  in  their 
trouble.  Weary  mothers  entrusted  their  burdens 
to  her.  Fathers,  after  tramping  the  streets  all  day, 
went  home  to  be  greeted  by  a  full  larder.  She  was 
the  good  fairy  to  these  people,  but  there  was  mys¬ 
tery  behind  her.  Why  was  she  here  when  she  might 
have  society  humbled  by  her  grace? 

A  ragged  urchin  approached  Miss  Munroe  and 
with  a  hungry  look  in  his  eyes,  said,  “Father  is 
worse.  Will  you  come?”  The  boy,  whose  mother 
had  recently  died,  was  an  object  of  pity.  His  plea 
reached  her  heart.  Murmuring  a  few  consoling 
words,  Jean  put  on  her  hat  and  coat  and  walked  with 
him  to  a  none  too  clean  room  in  the  poorest  district 
of  the  city.  There  she  made  herself  useful  by  help¬ 
ing  to  straighten  the  room  and  comfort  the  man  in 
dire  need. 

Meanwhile  in  another  part  of  the  great  city, 
a  beautiful  little  flower  girl  in  a  ragged  dress  called 
after  a  tall,  richly  dressed  man.  “Mister!  Mister! 
Come  back!”  she  cried.  The  man  turned,  astonished, 
and  hurried  back.  “What’s  the  trouble,  little  girl?” 
he  asked  kindly. 

“You  paid  too  much  for  those  flowers,  sir,”  she 
bravely  replied. 

“Keep  it.  Buy  a  nice,  big  doll,”  said  the  gen¬ 
tleman.  The  girl  with  misty  eyes  said,  “If  you  don’t 
want  it,  I’ll  give  it  to  father.” 

Interested,  the  man  asked  for  her  story.  Her 
tale  of  woe  stirred  him  greatly.  Telling  her  to  lead 
the  way,  he  followed  her  home.  Up  a  dingy,  dirty 
street  into  a  poverty-stricken  courtyard,  up  rickety, 
wabbling  stairs  and  into  a  smoke-stained,  dark  hall, 
they  went. 

“My  father  is  in  here.”  The  little  girl  turned  the 
knob.  A  cry  of  delight  burst  from  her  lips.  The 
dingy  room,  home  to  her,  had  changed.  In  place  of 
the  dreary  room  in  which  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  see  her  sick  father,  here  was  a  clean,  bright,  sunny 
room.  Her  father  looked  better.  Her  brother’s  face 
was  shining.  But  best  of  all,  Miss  Jean  was  there. 

She  opened  the  door  to  admit  the  gentleman. 
As  he  stepped  in,  Jean  turned.  The  blue  and  the 
brown  eyes  met.  The  man  stiffened  and  cried, 
“Jean!”  His  face  was  set  and  white. 

A  whisper  of  “Jim!”  came  from  the  throat  of 
Jean.  With  one  look  of  awful  understanding,  he 
walked  quickly  out  of  the  room,  out  of  the  house  into 
the  cool  air.  His  ears  were  ringing,  his  mind  and 
heart  in  a  turmoil.  This  beautiful  girl  whom  he 
loved  and  who  had  refused  him,  slaving  in  the  slums 
— such  was  his  train  of  thought. 

Back  in  the  little  room,  Jean  shed  a  few  hot 
tears.  Then,  determined  not  to  give  in,  she  forced 
herself  to  be  cheerful.  But  the  little  girl  who  loved 
Jean  and  deeply  admired  her,  with  a  keen  insight 
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born  of  the  sti-eets,  figured  out  the  situation. 
With  a  hasty  apology,  she  left.  Running  along  the 
streets  she  knew  so  well,  she  soon  caught  up  with 
the  pondering  gentleman.  She  took  hold  of  his  coat 
and  tugged  at  it.  He  turned,  and  checked  an  angry 
word,  touched  by  the  innocence  in  her  face.  He 
lifted  her  gently  and  sat  her  down  beside  himself 
on  a  bench.  There  she  told  him  that  Miss  Jean 
was  a  settlement  worker,  that  everybody  loved  her 
and  then,  with  a  graceful  little  blush,  she  asked, 
“Why  did  you  run  away  from  her?  She  cried  after 
you  left.” 

Without  answering,  Jim  turned  and,  tucking 
the  little  hand  in  his,  started  back  again  to  the  pov¬ 
erty-stricken  district. 

Upon  reaching  the  house,  he  sent  the  child  in 
first  and  presently  followed  her.  Not  heeding  the 
presence  of  the  others,  he  took  the  thoroughly 
astonished  Jean  in  his  arms  and  placed  an  ardent 
kiss  upon  her  eager  lips.  Murmuring  tender  nothings 
in  her  ear,  he  suddenly  realized  that  he  had  an  audi¬ 
ence.  But  the  children  had  gone  and  the  man’s  face 
was  turned  to  the  wall. 

As  soon  as  they  could  escape,  they  went  to  a 
favorite  tearoom  and  over  the  teacups  they  made 
their  explanations  to  each  other. 

It  was  a  week  later  that  the  leading  newspapers 
read:  “Recently  was  announced  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Jean  Munroe,  this  season’s  debutante  and  a 
great  favorite  among  the  younger  set,  to  Mr.  James 
Prescott,  well  known  polo  player.  Besides  a  gather¬ 
ing  of  smart  society,  everyone  in  the  settlement  dis¬ 
trict  where  Jean  had  recently  labored,  has  been  in¬ 
vited  to  the  wedding  wh;ch  is  to  take  place  in  the 
near  future.” 

Mary  Bradley,  ’36. 


THE  HUNT 

“So  they  call  this  thing  a  hunting  lodge!  Well, 
;f  there  isn’t  anything  wilder  than  jack  rabbits  and 
squirrels  around  here,  it  ought  to  be  called  an  old 
ladies’  home.  If  there  isn’t  any  more  game 
here  like  that  over  the  fireplace,  they  ought  to 
take  down  all  those  guns  on  the  wall  and  hang  chintz 
curtains  at  the  windows  and  call  it  a  weekend  camp 
for  white  mice!” 

Julie  Grainger’s  Uncle  Henry  had  invited  us  to 
his  hunting  lodge.  The  boys  had  been  out 
hunting  all  day,  evidently  with  the  worst  of 
luck,  while  Uncle  Henry  had  taken  us  girls  to 
a  nearby  county  fair.  After  a  hearty  meal,  how¬ 
ever,  the  boys  began  to  lose  their  feeling  of  despon¬ 
dency.  We  seated  ourselves  about  the  fire,  and 
cheerfully  discussed  the  events  of  the  day. 

“We  didn’t  even  see  footprints  of  anything 
worthwhile,”  said  Laddie  with  a  laugh. 

“Well,  did  you  happen  to  see  any  footprints  of 


a  man?”  asked  Lee.  “While  we  were  at  the  fair  to¬ 
day  we  heard  that  a  very  dangerous  criminal  had 
escaped  from  the  State  Prison  and  probably  was  in 
these  woods.  There’s  a  reward  of  fifty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  for  his  capture,  dead  or  alive.” 

“Really?”  cried  the  boys  in  one  voice,  immed¬ 
iately  interested. 

“Yes,”  added  Mary  Mitchell,  “and  wouldn’t  it  be 
marvelous  if  we  could  get  that  reward?” 

Soon  the  conversation  drifted  to  other  subjects 
until,  when  everyone  had  become  drowsy  from  the 
heat,  we  all  went  to  bed.  Presently  silence  re:gned 
in  the  house. 

It  must  have  been  several  hours  later  that  I 
was  awakened  by  a  noise  among  the  trees  outside. 
My  thought  immediately  turned  to  the  escaped  con¬ 
vict  and  the  fifty  thousand  dollars.  With  a  fast¬ 
beating  heart  I  jumped  out  of  bed,  seized  a  rifle 
from  the  wall  and  a  flashlight  from  the  table,  softly 
opened  the  door,  and  stepped  out  into  the  dark  night, 
all  the  time  thinking  what  I  should  do  with  the  fifty 
thousand  dollars. 

The  noise  came  from  the  side  of  the  camp  where 
there  were  the  most  trees.  As  I  stepped  off  the 
porch,  my  foot  slipped,  and  I  stumbled  blindly.  The 
sudden  noise  startled  the  intruder,  and  it  crashed 
off  into  the  darkness.  Panic-stricken,  I  fired  sev¬ 
eral  shots  after  it.  There  was  a  loud  thud,  as  of  a 
heavy  body  falling,  then  utter  silence.  In  a  moment, 
however,  the  rest  of  the  party  came,  dashing  out  with 
shouts  of,  “What’s  up?” 

Their  familiar  voices  brought  me  back  to  reality, 
and  I  ran  toward  them  sobbing,  “Oh,  I’ve  killed  him!” 

“Killed  him?  Who?”  they  cried,  utterly  for¬ 
getting  their  grammar  in  their  excitement. 

“Over  there,”  was  all  I  could  say,  fainting. 

Taking  my  flashlight  and  headed  by  Uncle 
Henry,  they  went  in  the  direction  that  I  had  in¬ 
dicated. 

Suddenly,  “Why,  Alex,  you  rascal,  how’d  you  do 
it?”  broke  in  upon  my  morbid  meditations. 

“Oh,  isn’t  he  a  beauty,”  said  Laddie.  “He  must 
weigh  three  hundred  pounds!” 

They  took  me  by  the  arm  and  led  me  back  to 
the  scene  of  action.  I  looked  down,  expecting  I  know 
not  what,  and  there  was — the  most  enoi-mous  deer 
I  have  ever  seen.  I  looked  around  blankly  at  their 
excited  faces,  muttering  something  about  convicts 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  hut  they  were  all  talking 
at  once  and  my  words  went  unheeded.  By  the  time 
I  had  a  chance  to  talk  I  had  decided  to  say  nothing 
about  what  had  really  happened,  being  not  a  little 
ashamed  of  my  mercenary  desires,  accepting  their 
congratulations  as  if  I  were  a  veteran  big-game 
hunter.  Even  while  they  were  exclaiming  over  my 
good  fortune,  I  detected  expressions  of  shame  in  the 
boys’  faces.  Poor  things!  It  must  have  been  quite 
a  shock  for  them  to  spend  all  day  hunting  in  vain 
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and  then  to  have  a  girl  bring  down  the  biggest 
animal  in  the  state. 

Lillian  Hall,  ’34. 


WITHOUT  WITNESSES 

Captain  Ricky  Kepper  ha.d  just  finished  posting 
the  bulletin  containing  the  names  of  the  basket-ball 
team  when  he  felt  a  hand  on  his  shoulder.  It  was 
not  a  gentle  hand.  Turning  he  looked  into  the 
stormy  eyes  of  Spencer  Tracy,  his  schoolmate  and 
an  aspirant  for  the  first  team. 

Spencer  indicated  the  bulletin  with  a  finger 
that  shook  with  anger.  “So  you’re  leaving  me  off 
and  putting  that  Indian  on,  are  you?”  he  asked 
hotly. 

Now  Ricky  had  done  a  lot  of  thinking  before 
he  had  decided  to  post  that  bulletin,  and  he  knew 
that  if  he  put  David  Fleet-foot,  an  Ind:an  youth, 
fresh  from  the  mission  school,  on  the  team,  he  would 
have  to  leave  Tracy  off.  And  he  knew  that  Tracy 
would  resent  it  strongly. 

“Spencer,”  he  said,  “I’m  sorry,  but  I  thought  it 
would  be  best.  R'ght  now  you’re  as  good  as  David, 
but  you’ve  been  playing  almost  three  years  and 
David  never  saw  a  ball  until  a  few  weeks  ago.  He 
has  a  lot  of  room  to  improve,  but  he  learns  fast.” 

“Listen,”  Spencer  Tracy’s  dark  face  was  suf¬ 
fused  with  anger.  “This  school  wants  that  newT 
gymnasium.  You’d  better  see  Dr.  McMasters  be¬ 
fore  you  put  that  bullet'n  up.” 

“Dr.  McMasters  told  me  when  I  was  chosen 
captain  of  the  team  that  money  matters  wouldn’t 
be  considered  at  all.  He  said  that  I  had  full  auth¬ 
ority  to  select  the  players.” 

“Just  the  same,  you’d  better  see  him,”  retorted 
Spencer,  “and  tell  him  that  the  school  may  lose  its 
new  gymnasium  if  my  name  doesn’t  appear  on  that 
list.  Father  won’t  stand  for  a  school  playing  favor¬ 
ites;  so  you  see,  he  may  change  his  mind  about  giv¬ 
ing  the  gymnasium.” 

Ricky  hesitated.  He  knew  Spencer’s  father  was 
the  one  who  had  proposed  the  new  gymnasium. 
Perhaps  he  had  better  see  the  doctor;  so  he  pulled 
the  bulletin  down  and  went  to  the  office  of  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Masters.  There  he  gave  the  doctor  a  summary  of 
what  had  happened. 

The  doctor  nodded,  “I  believe  I  know  Mr.  Tracy 
better  than  his  son  does,  but  why  come  to  me?”  he 
asked.  “Remember  I  told  you  that  you  had  full 
authority  in  such  matters.” 

“I  remember,”  replied  Ricky,  a  trifle  uncom¬ 
fortable,  “but  I  thought  that  if  a  decision  of  mine 
were  going  to  hurt  the  finances  of  the  school,  per¬ 
haps - ” 

“Who  is  the  better  player — young  Tracy  or 
Fleet-foot?” 

“There’s  not  much  difference  right  now,”  ex¬ 
plained  Rickey,  “but  before  the  year  is  out  David 


will  be  the  star  of  the  team,  while  Spencer  is  as 
good  as  he’ll  ever  be.” 

“Then  the  answer  is  clear.  You  have  full  au¬ 
thority  and  our  program  is  not  a  hint  of  commer¬ 
cialism  in  our  athletics.  Do  I  make  myself  clear?” 

“Perfectly,  and  thank  you.  I  promise  I  won’t 
bother  you  again  without  athletic  matters.” 

When  Ricky  came  back  into  the  corridor,  Spen¬ 
cer  was  still  there,  waiting.  His  exceedingly  sharp 
face  was  expectant.  “Well,  what  did  he  say?”  he 
asked  scornfully. 

For  answer  Rickey  put  the  bulletin  back  in  its 
place.  “The  team  remains  just  as  it  is,  Spencer;  of 
course,  if  one  of  the  members  should  become  sick, 
or  injured,  or  withdraw,  then  naturally  you  will 
come  next.” 

Spencer’s  face  darkened  with  fury.  “I’ll  show 
you!”  he  shouted.  “I’ll  show  you  to  leave  me  off 
the  team  in  preference  to  an  ignorant  Indian!”  and 
with  that  he  flung  himself  out  of  the  building. 

Outside  stood  his  car,  a  new  car,  blue  as  a  robin’s 
egg  and  built  low  and  speedy,  a  beautiful  costly 
car.  A  slender,  dark  youth  was  standing  by  it,  ad¬ 
miring  it.  Spencer  saw  that  it  was  the  young  Indian. 
His  first  impulse  was  to  be  rude  to  h’m;  he  resented 
the  Indian’s  even  looking  at  the  car. 

David  turned  with  a  friendly  smile  on  his  face, 
as  Spencer  approached.  He  was  fresh  from  the 
mission  school  and  although  he  was  a  good  scholar 
he  still  retained  much  of  his  people’s  manner  of 
speaking  English. 

“Heap  fine  car,”  he  said,  “I  bet  she  run  fast.” 

“It’ll  run  eighty  miles  an  hour.”  Spencer  told 

him. 

David’s  eyes  shone;  his  driving  had  been  con¬ 
fined  to  an  old  battered  flivver  possessed  by  his 
father.  But  all  Indians  love  beautiful,  fast  cars. 
David  admired  speed  in  anything,  for  that  matter. 
It  is  a  natural  attribute  of  his  race. 

“Heap  fine,”  he  kept  saying,  running  his  hand 
over  the  glistening  hood. 

Spencer  Tracy  had  an  idea.  It  came  to  him  in 
a  flash.  He  glanced  nervously  around  to  see  if  any¬ 
one  was  in  sight.  “Like  to  drive  it?”  he  asked. 

David’s  face  beamed  as  he  nodded  emphatically. 

“Listen,”  said  Spencer  hastily,  “I’ve  got  a  few 
minutes.  It’s  five  miles  from  here  down  to  the  high¬ 
way;  it’s  a  good  road.  I’ll  let  you  drive  it  down 
there  and  back — in  five  minutes.  And  I’ll  stand  here 
and  hold  the  watch.  I  bet  you  can’t  make  it.” 

David  slipped  behind  the  wheel  in  a  trice  and 
studied  the  controls.  Spencer  explained  them  brief¬ 
ly. 

“Let  her  go!”  he  said.  “Remember  I’m  in  a 
hurry  and  I’m  holding  the  watch  on  you.” 

“Hi-yi!”  yelped  David  joyously,  treading  on  the 
gas  feed. 
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This  was  a  new  and  glorious  experience  for  him. 
The  speedometer  crept  up  around  seventy,  but  David 
never  saw  it.  He  never  realized  he  was  traveling  over 
a  mile  a  m'nute.  It  would  have  thoroughly  frightened 
him  if  he  had.  His  eyes  were  not  on  the  speedometer 
but  on  the  road  which  had  suddenly  grown  strange¬ 
ly  narrow  and  treacherous. 

He  took  a  turn  on  two  wheels.  The  car  whipped 
around  like  a  snapper  and  a  storm  of  dust  churned 
up  behind.  The  motor  snarled  like  an  outraged  grizz¬ 
ly. 

The  road  to  the  school  led  through  private 
grounds  and  was  little  traveled.  It  wound  in  an  1 
out  of  the  trees  like  the  folds  of  an  enormous  ser¬ 
pent.  None  of  the  turns  were  abrupt  save  one  and 
David  bore  down  on  that  turn,  traveling  seventy 
miles  an  hour  although  he  was  not  aware  of  it. 

“Hi — Yi - ”  but  David  never  finished  that 

last  joyous  yelp  for  right  in  the  middle  of  that  turn, 
crawlng  around  at  fifteen  miles  per  hour  was  his 
father  in  the  battered  old  flivver,  coming  to  take 
him  home  to  spend  the  week-end! 

David  might  have  made  that  turn  had  it  not 
been  for  his  father.  He  was  an  instinctively  fine 
driver,  although  he  had  never  handled  a  fast  car. 

He  saw  that  he  had  to  choose  between  htting 
his  father’s  car  and  leaving  the  road,  and  he  hesita¬ 
ted  a  moment.  There  was  not  time.  He  threw  the 
wheel  over  hard  and  the  blue  car  left  the  road  with 
a  wild  leap;  then  a  tree  rose  up  before  it.  .  .  . 

David’s  father  extricated  him  from  the  wreck¬ 
age  and  took  him  into  the  hospital.  Spencer  Tracy 
saw  them  carry  the  silent  form  in  and  his  heart 
assailed  him  mightily.  He  talked  it  over  with  Ricky 
later. 

“No,’’  said  Ricky,  “he’s  not  hurt  badly.  Just 
stunned.  The  doctor  says  he’ll  be  out  in  a  few  days. 
But  the  car  he  was  driving  is  completely  demolished.” 

“Whose  car  was  it?”  asked  Spencer. 

Ricky  looked  at  him  oddly.  “Don’t  you  know?” 

“How  should  I  know?”  Spencer  kept  his  eyes 
lowered.  “I  haven’t  been  out  of  the  building  since  it 
happened.” 

Ricky’s  heart  almost  stopped  beating.  Was  it 
possible  that  David  had  taken  that  car  without - . 

“Spencer,”  he  said.  “It  was  your  car.” 

“My  car?”  shouted  Spencer.  “My  new  car? 
He  wrecked  my  new  car!  He’ll  pay  dearly  for  this.” 

Rickey  knew  that  it  would  indeed  cost  David 
dearly  if  he  had  taken  the  car  without  asking  for 
it.  Not  only  David  himself  would  be  liable,  but  also 
his  father  for  the  damage  done  the  car. 

“Spencer,”  he  said  slowly,  “do  you  mean  to  say 
that  David  took  that  car  without  asking  for  it?” 

Spencer  could  say  no  to  that  and  still  tell  the 
truth,  in  a  way.  “He  certa'nly  did,”  he  retorted  with 
well-assumed  anger. 

Ricky  was  literally  stunned.  He  couldn’t  say 


anyth'ng— couldn’t  even  hear  anything  for  awhile. 
Then  he  was  aware  that  Spencer  was  speaking  to 
him. 

“ - know  it  will  mean  his  being  put  out  of  the 

school,”  Spencer  was  saying,  “and  I  know  his  father 
will  have  to  pay  for  the  car  if  I  demand  it.  But  I 
want  to  be  fair.  The  car  was  insured.  Tell  you  what 
I’ll  do,  Rickey,  I’ll  say  I  told  him  to  drive  the  car 
if  you’ll  promise  to  put  me  back  on  the  basketball 
squad.  You’ll  have  to  anyway,  because  of  I  don’t 
say  I  told  him  to  take  the  car,  he’ll  be  dismissed.” 

Ricky  Kepper  was  level-headed.  Right  then 
and  there  he  realized  that  something  was  off-color, 
and  he  believed  that  Spencer  Tracy  was  lying.  He 
believed  Spencer  had  urged  David  to  take  the  car 
and  drive  it  fast,  knowing  he  was  likely  to  wreck 
it,  and  Ricky  saw  red.  But  he  mastered  his  feel¬ 
ings  and  faced  Spencer  with  a  serene  face,  because 
he  knew,  in  a  showdown,  they  would  have  to  take 
Spencer’s  word.  His  reputation  was  established, 
David’s  was  not. 

“Spencer,”  he  said,  “I’ll  have  to  think  on  that 
a  little.  You  come  to  my  room  in  an  hour  and  I’ll 
tell  you  then.” 

“Don’t  wait  too  long,”  warned  Spencer,  or  I’ll 
have  to  talk  with  Dr.  McMasters.” 

“I’ll  let  you  know  in  an  hour,”  repeated  Ricky, 
and  left  him.  He  went  at  once  to  the  hospital  and 
asked  to  see  David.  They  admitted  him  readily,  and 
David,  pale  even  under  his  dusky  complexion,  sat 
up  in  bed  and  grinned  at  him. 

“Car  heap  too  fast,’  he  grinned,  “fast  as  a 
gun,”  he  added. 

“David,”  said  Ricky  directly,  “did  you  ask 
Spencer  Tracy  if  you  could  drive  his  car?” 

“No  ask,”  replied  David.  “He  say  take.  He  say 
drive  fast — no  ask.” 

“You  mean  he  asked  you  to  drive  it?” 

David  nodded  emphatically.  “I  no  ask.  He  say 
take.  I  took.” 

Rickey  left  him  without  telling  him  that  Spen¬ 
cer  was  claiming  he  had  taken  the  car  without  his 
consent.  He  believed  David  implicity.  He  knew  there 
was  not  a  dishonest  fiber  in  the  Indian’s  body.  But 
how  could  he  prove  David’s  innocence  and  save  him 
from  disgrace  and  dismissal  without  acceding  to 
Tracy’s  request?  Without  witnesses  Rickey  knew 
that  it  could  not  be  done.  Spencer  would  report  to 
Dr.  McMasters.  Rickey  knew  him  well  enough  to 
know  that.  And  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  put 
Spencer  back  on  the  squad  as  he  requested,  but  it 
did  not  seem  to  Ricky  to  be  the  solution  to  the 
problem. 

He  went  to  his  room  to  think  it  out,  and  reached 
a  decision. 

When  Spencer  Tracy  knocked  on  the  door,  Ricky 
let  him  in;  then  he  locked  the  door  and  put  the  key 
in  his  pocket. 
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“Spencer,”  he  said  quietly,  “take  off  your  coat.” 

The  color  washed  out  of  Spencer’s  face  in  a 
second.  “Why — wh — what?”  he  stammered. 

“Take  off  your  coat!’  snapped  Ricky. 

Spencer  obeyed  dazedly. 

“Now  then,”  said  Ricky,  his  young  face  hard 
and  set,  “you  and  I  are  about  the  same  size  and 
age.  I  know  you  lied  about  David  taking  that  car 
without  your  consent.  I  know  why  you  lied,  but  I 
know,  too,  that  I  can’t  prove  it.  Is  that  clear?” 

Spencer  Tracy  answered  not  a  word. 

“I’m  not  going  to  let  you  disgrace  David  and 
disgrace  yourself  worse.  I  don’t  approve  of  settling 
quarrels  by  fighting,  but  I  tell  you,  that  you’re  not 
going  to  leave  this  room  unless  you  agree  right  now 
to  tell  the1  truth  of  this  affair.  Either  you  or  I  will 
be  carried  out  of  this  room.  CHOOSE!” 

“You  can’t — ”  began  Spencer,  blustering. 

Ricky’s  eyes  blazed  into  Spencer’s.  “CHOOSE,” 
he  commanded. 

Spencer  fell  back  frantically.  “I’ll  tell  the  truth,” 
he  stammered.  “I  told  him  to  take  the  car.  Now  let 
me  go,  Ricky.  I’ll  tell  Dr.  McMasters  all  about  it.” 

“You’ll  tell  him  in  my  presence,”  snapped  back 
Ricky.  “We’ll  go  to  him  now.” 

Rickey  unlocked  the  door  and  threw  it  open. 
Spencer  stumbled  out  into  the  hall,  followed  by 
Ricky. 

Barbara  Pastore,  ’34. 


THE  JEWELLED  IDOL 

In  such  a  little  Peruvian  city  one  might  think 
strange  things  could  not  happen.  Yet  life  has  strange 
stories  to  tell  in  the  South  American  countries. 

Bejoule  is  not  large  as  cities  go  but  it  is  pic¬ 
turesque.  It  has  not  yet  reached  a  modern  stage  of 
civilization;  yet  it  has  everything  necessary  for 
the  growing  population  of  a  Latin  country.  Its  streets 
are  short  and  not  very  wide  with  numerous  alleys 
running  from  them.  The  houses  are  practically  all 
square  and  built  of  stone.  The  whole  city  has  a  mys¬ 
terious  air. 

John  Dale  was  about  twenty  years  of  age.  He 
had  cool  grey  eyes  and  was  tall  and  slim  as  a  whip. 
He  was  a  fine  fellow  but  rather  young  for  the  work 
he  was  doing — -“treasure  hunting”  for  an  idol.  With 
him  came  his  valued  servant  Tschu,  a  Peruvian,  who 
had  served  him  since  he  was  sixteen. 

In  his  room  Dale  was  puzzling  over  some  queer 
figures  left  by  his  deceased  father  when  his  ser¬ 
vant  entered. 

“Sahib  Dale,”  said  Eschu,  “a  man  to  see  you.” 

“Show  him  in,”  said  Dale. 

A  few  minutes  later  came  a  knock  at  the  door 
and  at  the  words,  “Come  in,”  a  short,  dark-skinned 
Latin  Indian  entered. 

“Well,”  said  Dale. 

“I  wish  to  see  the  Sahib  Dale,”  said  the  visitor 


as  he  entered.  “You  are  he?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Dale. 

“I  come,”  he  continued,  “to  see  you  on  business 
concerning  your  father’s  life  work,  which  was  the 
search  for  an  idol.” 

“Why,  yes,”  said  John  cautiously,  “come  into 
my  private  den  and  we  will  talk  there.” 

He  was  followed  by  the  stranger  into  his  den. 
John  had  just  remembered  his  father’s  saying  that 
his  trusted  servant,  Balok,  would  serve  him  in  his 
treasure  hunt  as  he  had  been  served.  At  John’s 
question,  the  stranger  replied  that  he  was  Balok. 

“I  will  work  for  you?”  asked  the  Indian. 

“Yes,”  replied  John,  “from  what  my  father 
said  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you.  My  servant  will 
take  you  to  your  quarters  now.  We  shall  start  out 
-n  about  a  week’s  time  for  the  mountain.” 

The  servant  led  the  man  away,  and  Dale  re¬ 
turned  to  his  work  of  puzzling  over  the  hierogly¬ 
phics.  It  was  evident  that  these  hieroglyph’cs  pic¬ 
tured  many  strange  things,  but  John’s  puzzling 
reached  no  definite  conclusion,  and  he  finally  put 
them  away  in  their  box  for  further  deciphering. 

He  went  into  his  room  and  was  preparing  to 
retire  when  he  heard  a  scraping  sound  against  the 
side  of  the  house.  Out  he  hurried  into  his  den  just 
in  time  to  see  the  ends  of  a  ladder  projecting  over 
the  windowsill.  He  peeped  over  the  sill.  A  shadow 
seemed  to  be  slowly  mounting  the  ladder.  With  a 
great  heave,  he  pushed  it  away  from  the  building 
and  watched  a  man,  who  was  halfway  up,  jump  to 
save  himself.  He  knew  there  were  only  flower  beds 
beneath  the  windows  so  that  he  did  not  bother  about 
going  down  to  see  what  happened.  “That  certainly 
is  strange,”  he  muttered  to  himself  as  he  stood 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  After  a  little  while, 
he  returned  to  his  bed  and  slept  without  disturbance 
the  rest  of  the  night. 

*  *  * 

A  week  later  we  find  John  w.th  his  servant  and 
the  Indian  on  their  way  to  the  mountains.  John 
took  all  his  maps  although  his  guide,  left  him  by  his 
father,  had  traveled  these  trails  before  and  knew 
them  well. 

In  two  days  John  and  his  followers  arrived  at 
the  foot  of  a  huge  and  inaccessible  mountain.  It 
tose  thousands  of  feet  in  the  air  and  in  several 
places  was  edged  by  a  cliff  which  was  almost 
straight  up  and  down.  Around  its  bare  peak  flew 
huge  birds  somewhat  like  the  American  buzzard, 
but  much  larger. 

John  spent  a  few  hours  at  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  in  discussing  plans  with  Balok.  After  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  a  rope  was  tied  from  the  Indian’s  waist  to 
that  of  John  and  from  John’s  waist  to  that  of  the 
servant.  They  then  started  their  climb. 

The  Indian  led  the  way  up  the  first  steep  in¬ 
cline.  John  was  glad  of  such  an  excellent  guide  who 
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could  save  him  from  numerous  falls.  The  second 
lap  was  more  hazardous  and  he  wondered  if  his 
black  hair  would  turn  white. 

After  hours  of  gruelling  labor,  they  accom¬ 
plished  the  ascent  of  the  almost  perpendicular  wall 
to  the  top  of  the  cliff.  Here  they  found  a  small 
plateau. 

John  studied  the  situation,  took  out  his  instru¬ 
ments,  and  went  to  work.  While  he  was  climbing 
the  mountain,  he  had  discovered  hieroglyphics,  well 
protected,  far  under  one  of  the  steepest  cliffs.  These 
hieroglyphics  had  furnished  him  the  key  because 
they  corresponded  with  those  his  father  had  left, 
and  which  he  had  deciphered  so  carefully.  Survey¬ 
or’s  instruments  were  set  up.  He  took  his  measure¬ 
ments  and  looked  at  what  his  instruments  had  dis¬ 
closed. 

On  the  top  of  the  cliff  was  a  huge  stone  that 
was  resting  on  a  pear-shaped  rock.  At  any  moment, 
he  thought,  it  would  topple  over  but  it  did  not  as 
it  was  very  delicately  balanced. 

He  crept  over  to  the  rock  and  looked  down. 
What  he  saw  made  him  tremble.  The  rock  overhung 
about  fifty  feet  of  the  trail  which  they  had  ascend¬ 
ed  and  John  saw  that  if  it  fell,  the  trail  would  be 
obliterated  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

He  called  his  Indian  guide.  “Balok,  you  start 
down  the  trail,  and  stop  when  you  get  to  that  dan¬ 
gerous  precipice.  You  wait  there  for  me.”  The  In¬ 
dian  grunted  his  ascent. 

“I  am  going  to  push  the  rock  over.  It  will  des¬ 
troy  part  of  the  trail.  I  will  descend  down  the  rope. 
Be  careful  to  help  me.” 

John  then  took  a  big  crowbar  and  threw  the 
rock  off  balance.  It  teetered  precariously  for  a  few 


seconds  and  then  crashed  down  the  trail,  taking  part 
of  the  cliff  with  it  and  making  a  tremendous  crash 
as  it  rolled  down  the  mountain. 

He  looked  down.  There  ;n  the  cavity  hidden 
by  this  monstrous  rock  was  the  idol. 

It  was  like  all  other  idols  of  Buddha,  squatting 
with  arms  folded  across  its  chest.  Its  fat  face  and 
flat  nose,  common  to  all  idols,  were  offset  by  the 
lustrous  eyes.  It  was  about  a  foot  high  and  was 
made  of  hammered  gold  polished  to  perfection  and 
complete  in  every  detail.  Its  fingernails  were  pieces 
of  pearl  shell  and  its  head  was  adorned  with  a 
crown  of  diamonds,  rubies,  and  pearls.  But  the  out- 
stand  ng  feature  of  the  idol  was  its  eyes,  which 
were  emeralds  and  were  so  placed  that  shadows 
fell  on  them  in  all  but  one  point,  and  at  this  point, 
in  each  eye,  there  was  a  glitter  as  if  the  eye  were 
alive  and  twinkling.  It  radiated  many  colors  and 
John  was  almost  blinded  by  its  scintillating  bril- 
lance.  He  was  entranced  by  his  treasure  and  stood 
gaz  ng  at  it,  but  someone  else  was  also  gazing  at  it. 
John  looked  up  to  see  Balok  give  a  leap  for  the 
precious  idol.  Like  a  flash,  John  leaped  also.  The 
two  men  came  together  with  a  tremendous  impact. 
John  yelled,  “Tschu,  Tschu,  quick.”  For  the 
next  few  minutes  the  three  men  staged  a  death 
struggle  on  the  ledge. 

Balok  yelled,  “Your  father’s  guide!  Your 
father’s  worst  enemy.  I’ll  have  that  idol.  It  belongs 

to - The  words  died  away.  Dale  and  his  servant 

had  won.  Although  completely  spent,  they  descended 
the  mountain  by  the  aid  of  a  rope  and  continued  on 
their  journey,  the  precious  idol  safe  in  their  pos¬ 
session. 


CHRISTMAS 


MEMORIES 


Christmas-tide  will  soon  be  here 
With  all  its  joy  and  mirth  and  cheer, 

With  kindly  thoughts  for  young  and  old. 
The  Christ  Child’s  story  will  be  told. 

Evergreens,  holly,  and  mistletoe, 

And  a  cheery  word  for  friend  or  foe; 

The  children’s  eyes  will  twinkle  and  shine 
On  seeing  the  tree  so  straight  and  fine. 


How  quiet  she  sits  beside  the  fire, 

A  place  of  which  she  does  not  tire. 
Firelight  on  her  white  hair  beams; 

With  inward  beauty  her  kind  face  gleams. 

Her  thoughts  are  dreams  of  long  ago, 

When  as  a  maiden  she  did  know 

The  carefree  happiness  of  youth 

All  filled  with  love  and  faith  and  truth. 


All  will  be  singing  the  carols  dear; 

Voices  will  ring  from  far  and  near. 

We’ll  hang  our  stockings  with  all  the  joy 
We  hung  them  when  little  girl  and  boy. 

Barbara  Brown,  ’35. 


CHILDHOOD  DAYS 

I  love  to  watch  the  children 

As  they’re  busy  with  their  play, 

For  they  stir  down  deep  within  me 
Memories  of  another  day. 

The  pit-a-pat  of  footsteps 
Upon  the  garret  floor 

Made  by  tiny  little  feet 
Is  music  I  adore. 

Peals  of  merry  laughter 

Are  ringing  through  the  halls, 

Echoing  down  the  stairway, 

Resounding  ’gainst  the  walls. 

Songs  of  happy  childhood 

Burst  forth  from  little  throats, 

Rhymes  of  fairies,  kings,  and  horses 

Sung  with  high-pitched,  trembling  notes. 

Thoughts  stir  deep  within  me, 

And  I  listen  as  they  play. 

I  recall  my  merry  childhood, 

Memories  of  another  day. 

Frances  Kaplan,  ’35. 


Fondly  she  now  recalls  the  day 
On  which  she  did  so  shyly  say, 

“I  do.”  From  then  on  John  and  she 
Were  soul  mates  for  eternity. 

Dream  after  dream  comes  trouping  along 
Like  children  singing  a  happy  song — 
Memories  of  laughter  and  tears, 

Hers  to  cherish  throughout  the  years. 

Elizabeth  Parshley,  ’35. 


A  STORM  AT  SEA 

The  night  is  dark,  the  wind  is  cold, 

A  night  when  gruesome  tales  are  told. 

The  trees  are  swaying,  bending,  crashing. 
Against  the  rocks,  the  waves  are  dashing. 

What  is  that!  Oh  God!  It  cannot  be 
A  ship  tossed  on  that  merciless  sea! 

John,  bring  me  my  rain  boots,  and  you,  James, 
my  coat; 

For  I  must  bring  help  to  them — I,  with  my 
boat. 

M.  Buel  Holmes,  ’34. 


MY  ROAD 

Give  me  the  dust  of  the  highway 

And  a  breeze  that  kisses  my  face, 
For,  oh,  I  am  tired  of  hurry, 

Of  traffic,  and  market  place. 

Give  me  a  spring  by  the  wayside, 
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Give  me  a  tree  for  a  shade, 

An  open  road  and  a  wide  road 
And  a  heart  that  is  unafraid. 

Helen  Kayzer,  ’35. 


A  LATE  AUTUMN  RESPITE 

The  red,  the  gold,  the  brown 
Unfastened  by  the  breeze 
Were  wafted  gently  down 
From  off  the  parent  trees. 

Fell  one,  fell  all,  so  gay, 

They  laughed  with  merry  glee. 
And  I  could  hear  them  say, 
“Farewell!  Farewell!”,  to  me. 

The  azure-tinted  sky 
Far  flung  its  visions  rare; 

Such  radiance  gleamed  on  high — 
And  all  the  world  seemed  fair. 

Unveiled  was  that  design 
That  ev’ryone  might  see 
The  gorgeous  heav’nly  sign, 
“Omnipotent  is  He.” 

Then  twilight  from  afar 
Preceded  pearly  night, 

With  nothing  there  to  mar 
The  soul  of  pure  delight. 

From  that  broad  space  above 
The  tiny  stars  then  shone 
With  warm  and  glowing  love. 
Such  peace,  I’d  never  known! 


HOME 

It  may  be  a  shack  by  the  side  of  the  road, 

It  may  be  a  palace  of  gold, 

But  home,  above  all,  is  the  place  that  teems 
With  the  joy  of  young  and  old. 

’Tis  the  place  to  go  with  our  sorrow  and  mirth, 
The  haven  of  laughter  and  tears, 

The  only  place  in  this  wide  world  of  change 
That  changes  not  with  the  years. 

As  time  goes  on  in  the  span  of  life 
We’re  deprived  of  the  ones  we  love, 

But  home  is  a  place  where  they’re  always  felt 
Although  they’re  with  God  above. 

Phyllis  McClure,  ’34. 


TREES  IN  WINTER 

Bleak  trees  are  round  us  all  today, 
Contrasting  those  of  by-gone  May. 

And  cold  December’s  snows  are  spread 
Where  singing  birds  of  spring  were  fed. 

The  wind  is  whistling  through  the  trees 
That  first  were  clad  with  bright  green  leaves, 
Which  then  with  autumn’s  breeze  were  blown 
O’er  street  and  lane  to  ends  unknown. 

The  trees  present  a  pretty  sight 
After  the  storm  of  a  winter’s  night; 

The  lifeless  boughs  that  were  so  bare 
Return  to  all  their  beauty  fair. 


Harriette  Fowler,  ’34. 


James  Cassanos,  ’35. 


SENIOR  CLASS  NOTES 

“You  Gotta  Be  a  Football  Hero”  Toby  Coates 
“Dinner  at  Eight”  Austy  and  Peg 

“Heartbreaker”  Tunny  West 

“I’m  No  Angel”  Fred  Perkins 

“Just  a  Substitute  from  the  Institute” 

John  T.  McHugh 

“You  Got  Everything” 

“That  Dallas  Man” 

“I  Cover  the  Waterfront” 

“Just  a  Gigilo” 

“The  Day  You  Came  Along” 

“Hold  Your  Man” 

“I’m  A  Night  Owl” 


Eleanor  Lundholm 
Eddie  Erwin 
Patrick  Waldron 
Martin  McCauley 
Mae  Donahue 
Frances  Smith 
“Doggie”  Cunningham 


“Tony’s  Wife” 
“How’s  Chances” 
“Thanks” 


Dot  Wells 
A1  Hubbard 
Bill  Quail 


Senior  Names  That  Are  Helpful 

Perkins,  these  White  Owl  cigars  certainly  have 
a  Long  Ash. 

Mar-shall,  give  that  Penny  to  me  if  I  get  Holt 
of  Margery  Howe  and  Turn-er  back  home. 

Brown  sugar,  sparkling  Porter,  and  a  sack  of 
Miele  will  cost  West  plenty  of  do-Ray-me. 

The  small  boy  could  Spell-man  but  French  and 
Hamm  were  too  hard  for  him. 


JOKES 

Teacher:  “The  homework  is  Pages  122,  123,  124.” 

Pupil  in  rear  (After  a  few  minutes  had  passed): 
“Teacher,  what’s  today’s  homework?” 

Teacher:  “Where  were  you  when  I  assigned  the 
lesson  ?” 

Pupil:  “I  was  doing  yesterday’s  homework.” 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Traffic  officer  leaving  a  class  room  at  warning  bell. 

Teacher:  “Are  you  a  guard?” 

Traffic  officer:  “No,  mam,  I  play  left-tackle!” 

Teacher:  “How  did  the  immigrants  come  to  America 
in  the  seventeenth  century?” 

Clever  student  with  a  smile:  “In  boats.” 

*  *  *  $  *  * 

Star  baseball  player:  “How  I  wish  spring  would  pop 
around  the  corner.  These  football  players  have 
all  my  best  girls.” 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Ricker:  “Can  anyone  tell  me  the  difference 
between  electricity  and  lightning?” 

Bright  Pupil:  “You  don’t  have  to  pay  for  lightning.” 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Mr.  Walker  to  Pupil:  “Come  to  the  map  and  show 

the  border  of  the  thirteen  original  colonies.” 


Pupil  (floundering,  draws  the  pointer  uncertainly 
along  the  wrong  boundary). 

Mr.  Walker:  “If  you  had  used  your  head,  you  might 
have  seen  the  chalk  line  outlining  them.” 

Pupil:  “I  did,  but  I  never  cheat.” 

*  si!  Si:  Si!  si!  Si: 

Dux:  “What  the  heck  does  Eddie  burn  in  his  car?” 

Bill:  “Well,  the  last  time  I  asked  him,  he  was  burn¬ 
ing  fuel  oil.” 

*  *  si:  sj!  si: 

Miss  Canty  (after  assigning  the  verb  “dire”  for 
homework  just  before  the  period  ended):  “Now 
don’t  forget  ‘dire’  tomorrow.” 

*  *  si:  *  si:  si: 

President  Steve  Griffin  thought  of  hiring  Guy 
Lombardo  for  the  Senior  dance  when  a  local  maes¬ 
tro  couldn’t  be  decided  on. 

Sj!  si!  *  *  sf:  sj: 

E.  Cheney:  “I’ve  got  an  awful  headache.” 

Tish  H.:  “I  know  a  remedy  for  it.” 

Cheney:  “What  is  it?” 

Tish:  “Stand  before  a  window  and  I’ll  push  you 
through  and  it  will  be  gone.” 

si!  Si:  Si:  si!  *  sj: 

Some  of  the  boys  with  Harvards  are  wondering  if 
their  hair  will  ever  grow  back  again.  This  piece 
was  signed  “Baldy”. 

si:  *  sj:  si:  *  * 

Teacher:  “How  many  senses  are  there?” 

Pupil:  “Six.” 

Teacher:  “I  have  only  five,  what  is  the  sixth?” 

Pupil:  “Common  sense.” 

Teacher  (pointing  to  shavings  under  pupil’s  desk): 
“What  are  those  little  things  under  your  desk?” 

Pupil  (blushing):  “My  feet,  ma’am.” 

Who  is  the  All-American  boy  of  IB4? 

Bernie  White.  He  eats  Wheaties  three  times  a  day. 


SENIOR  NOTES 

“Heartbreaks,”  you’re  “The  Worst  Woman  in 
Paris”  but  “Don’t  You  Remember  Me?”  I’m  “That 
Dallas  Man,”  “We  Were  the  Best  of  Friends”  that 
“Indian  Summer.”  “The  Night  We  Met”  “We 
had  “Dinner  at  Eight”  at  the  “Honeymoon  Hotel.” 
You  were  “Dancing  in  Blue,”  then  we  went  down 
“Paradise  Lane.” 

But  now  “Summer  is  Over”  and  I’m  “Bluer 
Than  Blue.”  “I  Can’t  Find  a  Substitute  For  You.” 
I  spend  “Blue  Hours,”  “Morning,  Noon  and  Night,” 
“And  Still  I  Love  You.” 

“Another  Perfect  Day  Has  Passed”  “In  a  One- 
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Room  Flat.”  “What  Will  Become  of  Me?”  “I’m  a 
Lonely  Heart.”  “I  Want  You,  1  Need  You,”  “Bless 
Your  Heart.”  “Little  You  Know  How”  much  “I  Love 
You”  but  “I  Guess  It  Had  to  be  That  Way.” 


PLAYS 

“Let  Them  Eat  Cake” — At  the  Cafetei'ia. 
“Gowns  by  Roberta”— At  the  Senior  Dance. 
“Hold  Your  Horses”— In  room? 

“Goodbye  Again” — Christmas  vacation. 

JUNIOR  HOME  ROOM  ORGANIZATIONS 
Room  4  President — Betty  Parshley 

Vice  President — Lena  Catone 
Secretary — Marguerite  Tracy 
Room  6  President — Malcolm  Sawyer 

Vice  President — Joseph  Connolly 
Secretary — Frances  Kaplan 
Room  16  President — John  Searvalas 

Vice  President — John  Marion 
Secretary — Barbara  Skinner 
Room  19  President — Harold  MacDonald 
Secretary — Walter  Desmond 
Room  21  President — Jessie  Taylor 

Vice  President — Blanche  Craigie 
Secretary — Ella  Erwin 
Room  22  President — George  Rudianko 
Vice  President — Charles  Ryan 
Secretary — Alfred  Coakley 
Room  23  President — Charles  Gonsalves 
Vice  President — Ruth  Canning 
Secretary— Barbara  Brown 


JUNIOR  NOTES 

When  one  of  our  brilliant  juniors  was  asked 
if  she  recognized  a  certain  song  from  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan,  she  answered,  “No,  I  don’t.  I  don’t  listen  to 
the  radio  much.  What  station  do  they  come  over?” 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Miss  Shea:  “Did  anyone  translate  that  sentence 
differently?” 

Bright  Pupil:  “Yes,  I  did  it  in  French.” 

*  *  *  *  $  * 

The  girls  and  boys  in  Mr.  Walker’s  home  room 
ought  to  be  good  housekeepers  when  they  grow  up. 
They’re  getting  plenty  of  practice  now. 

*  *  *  *  *  $ 

Miss  Ranney:  “Miss  Hoye,  can’t  you  talk  louder?” 
Ray  Banwell  (raising  his  hand):  “Surely,  she  can.” 
Miss  Ranney:  “There  is  evidently  someone  who 
knows.” 

*  *  *  !]!  :|!  i[' 

Mr.  Walker’s  advice  to  those  who  don’t  speak 
loudly:  “Stand  up  straight,  take  a  deep  breath, 
and  - .” 

*  *  *  *  *  :k 

Miss  Conant:  “Where  is  your  heart?” 

Ray  Banwell:  “In  my  mouth.” 


Miss  Salmon:  (to  Ira  Case)  “They  are  good 
pictures,  Ira,  considering  the  subject.” 

*  *  *  *  =i=  * 

Miss  Sellar:  “What  are  you  doing?” 

Beatrice  Libowitz:  “Nothing.” 

Miss  Sellar:  “Then  don’t  do  it.” 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Mr.  Walker:  “George  Rogers  Clark  captured 
those  towns  that  are  so  expressive  if  you  want  to 
put  your  feelings  in  words— Kaskaskia,  Cahokia,  and 
Vincennes.” 


SOPHOMORE  HOME  ROOM  OFFICERS 


Room 

25 

President 

Frank  Ottariano 

Vice-President 

Natalie  Whitney 

Secretary 

Room 

27 

Elizabeth  McDonough 

President 

Lucille  Miner 

Secretary 

Room 

28 

Edwin  Graham 

President 

Robert  Mobbs 

Vice-President 

William  Sweeney 

Secretary 

Walter  Wilcox 

Treasurer 

Room 

30 

Corrine  Nichols 

President 

Allan  Roche 

Secretary 

Room 

32 

Sophie  Mostika 

President 

Adolph  Galante 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Bessie  Zimbel 

SOPHOMORE  NOTES 

Wife:  Anyone  would 

think 

I 

was  nothing  but  a 

cook  in  this  house. 

Hubby:  Not  after  a  couple  of  meals. 


*  *  *  *  *  * 

Miss  Buttimer  (Upon  passing  one  of  her  pupils): 

“Why  don’t  you  speak,  William?” 

W.  Hussey:  “Aw,  I  thought  you  were  angry  with 
me  on  account  of  that  3:10.” 

\  *  *  *  *  *  =i= 

Detesso  has  a  big  white  horse, 

Its  fleece  is  white  as  snow, 

And  everywhere  that  Tony  roams, 

The  horse  is  sure  to  go.. 

*  *  *  ss  *  * 

The  Sophomore  Fat  Men’s  Club: 

Richard  C. 

Frank  F. 

Joseph  S. 

Any  others  seeking  admittance  to  this  club  must 
have  the  required  measurements. 

♦  *  ★  *  sis 

Exasperated  Teacher:  “Well,  Mobbs,  what  would  you 
lose  if  you  stood?” 

Mobbs:  “My  lap.” 
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Singer’s  Midgets: 

Secretary 

Gladys  Franson 

Garden 

Room  14 

Jemas 

President 

Dan'el  Mclsaac 

Miles 

Secretary 

Frances  Smith 

Room  15 

SENIOR  HOME 

ROOM  ORGANIZATIONS 

President 

Stephen  Griffin 

Room  8 

Vice-President 

Albert  Hubbard 

President 

John  Morse 

Secretary 

Dorothy  Blake 

Vice-President 

David  Kimball 

Room  18 

Secretary 

Betty  Bezanson 

President 

Roy  Gunter 

Room  10 

Vice-President 

Doris  Ashd-wn 

President 

Rita  Watt 

Secretary 

Grace  Darling 

Secretary 

John  T.  McHugh 

Room  20 

Room  12 

President 

Bryant  French 

President 

Stanley  West 

Vice-President 

Glenn  Curtis 

Vice-President 

Dorothy  Andrews 

Secretary 

Mary  Bodge 

FRIDAY,  THIRD  PERIOD 

The  third  period  on  Friday  has  been  given 
to  the  home  rooms  for  the  purpose  of  character 
budding  and  training.  The  teachers  and  pupils  have 
co-operated  in  an  attempt  to  bring  about  this  result. 
A  special  effort  has  been  made  to  make  the  period 
so  interesting  that  it  will  be  looked  forward  to 
with  eagerness  by  all  without  forgetting  the  worthy 
object  for  which  the  time  was  originally  intended. 

Most  of  the  rooms  have  organized.  They  have 
elected  a  president,  vice-president,  and  secretary,  and 
have  appointed  committees  to  take  charge  of  the 
program  for  one  week  or  several  weeks. 

Below  are  reported  the  activities  conducted  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  months  in  some  of  the  home 
rooms. 


Room  10 

The  first  speaker  of  the  year  was  Mr.  Bean 
who  gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on  what  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  third  period  on  Friday  was  for.  Valu¬ 
able  data  was  left  by  him  with  which  to  build  up 
this  period. 

The  following  two  weeks  were  devoted  to  open 
d  scussion  on  courtesy  and  pride  in  our  school. 

At  the  present  time  Room  10  is  ready  to  begin 
on  its  annual  Christmas  work.  Each  year  small 
Christmas  trees  have  been  made  and  sent  up  to  the 
Choate  Memor  al  Hospital.  The  zeal  and  fervor  which 
the  class  is  exhibiting  should  result  in  some  very 
splendid  work. 

*  *  *  * 

Room  12 

The  pupils  in  Room  12  are  making  a  report  of 
the  assets  and  liabilities  of  our  school  in  bookkeep¬ 
ing  form.  Under  the  heading  “Assets”  we  list  all  the 
activities  that  benefit  us  during  the  day  while  on 
our  way  to  and  from  school  and  in  school.  The 
other  column  headed  “Liabilities”  contains  all  those 
that  retard  our  (progress  and  success. 

Our  aim  is  to  see  how  many  of  the  liabilities 
we  can  eliminate  or  turn  into  assets.  This  was  a 
suggestion  given  by  Mr.  Bean  in  his  talk  to  us,  Fri¬ 
day,  November  5. 

Gladys  Franson,  Secretary. 

*  *  *  * 

Room  14 

On  Friday,  the  third  period,  the  pupils  in  Room 
14  have  been  discussing  very  interesting  subjects. 
On  September  29,  we  considered  the  hours  of  sleep 
necessary  for  health.  On  November  17,  we  planned 
to  prepare  a  Thanksgiving  basket.  Our  plan  was 
carried  out  very  successfully.  On  November  24,  we 
discussed  the  general  deportment  in  our  school. 


Room  18 

The  class  organ  zed  in  September.  It  has  dis¬ 
cussed  different  points  in  character  train’ng. 
Mr.  Bean  spoke  to  us  on  the  use  of  the  “Third 
Period  Friday.”  On  November  26,  Roy  Guntir,  our 
president,  led  a  discussion  on  traffic  conditions  such 
as  loitering  in  the  corridors,  laughing,  shouting  and 
running  on  the  stairs.  We  have  also  discussed  cafe¬ 
teria  conditions,  and  what  we  as  a  class  could  do 
to  improve  them. 

=1=  -!:  *  =1= 

Room  20 

Room  20  organized  very  early.  Since  that  time 
we  have  discussed  ways  of  co-operating  with  the 
principal  and  teachers  to  make  our  school  one  of 
the  best. 

We  prepared  a  large  basket  of  food  to  make 
Thanksgiving  Day  happier  for  a  family  in  Woburn. 


The  following  pupils  are  on  the  Honor  List  for 
the  September-October  term: 

SENIORS: — Dorothy  E.  Andrews,  Betty  Bezan- 
san,  Mary  E.  Bodge,  Frances  A.  Capozolla,  Earle  T. 
Cheney,  Columbia  M.  Colucci,  Donald  E.  Duncan, 
Martin  W.  Essigmann,  Marie  C.  Flowers,  Stephen 
J.  Griffin,  Roy  C.  Gunter,  Lilian  V.  Hall,  Sarah  H. 
Hester,  Mary  B.  Holmes,  Mary  L.  Jacobs,  Charles 
D.  Kimball,  Esther  M.  Martin,  Mary  M.  Martin, 
Edward  E.  Matson,  Thomas  F.  Morris,  Winifred  M. 
Neilson,  Phyllis  G.  Totman,  Arthur  J.  Yeanacopolis. 

POST  GRADUATES: — Irene  Connolly,  Veronica 
Foley,  Thomas  Hennessey,  Terence  Kenny,  Pearl 
White. 

JUNIORS:— Myrtle  F.  Appley,  Marion  G.  Ayl- 
ward,  Helen  E.  Breen,  Barbara  Brown,  Edmund  W. 
Brown,  James  G.  Cassanos,  Ruth  E.  Child,  Margaret 
T.  Cooney,  Robert  E.  Costello,  Donald  E.  DuLuca, 
Mary  J.  Faro,  Eddie  H.  Jampsa,  Marjorie  G.  Leland, 
Angelo  R.  Martini,  Margaret  M.  McDermott,  Andrew 
J.  McHugh,  Arnold  J-  Noivwood,  Melva  N.  Nutile, 
Robert  H.  Payne,  Catherine  F.  Rice,  Catherine  E. 
Roy,  Barbara  H.  Skinner,  Robert  A.  Turner,  Pauline 
F.  Wendall. 

SOPHOMORES:— Marie  G.  Carroll,  Aldora  E. 
Crawford,  Doris  Cummings,  Walter  F.  Doherty, 
Ruth  E.  Draffin,  Mary  F.  Flaws,  Dorothy  L.  Garvey, 
John  E.  Graham,  Jeannette  C.  Harkins,  George  R. 
Harris,  Milton  T.  Heald,  Anna  F.  Manley,  Dudley 
L.  McElhinney,  Constance  M.  Milner,  Sophie  Mostika, 
Corrine  0.  Nichols,  Mary  R.  O’Donnell,  Jessie  L. 
Paris,  Ralph  J.  Popolo,  Ethel  M.  Queen,  Guy  Santo, 
Ruth  C.  Smyth,  James  F.  Spencer,  William  J. 
Sweeney,  Natalie  E.  Whitney. 
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The  following  pupils  are  on  the  Credit  List  for 
the  September-October  term: 

SENIORS: — John  M.  Anderson,  Ruth  E.  Atwood, 
Wiliam  J.  Blake,  Joan  A.  Bonini,  Louise  M.  Brad¬ 
shaw,  Lowell  W.  Buchanan,  PhylLs  G.  Corbett, 
Thomas  P.  Cullen,  John  F.  Dacey,  Grace  Darling, 
Jennie  A.  DeVito,  Eleanor  F.  DiPanfilo,  Sarah  E. 
Donahue,  Edwin  Erwin,  Julia  A.  Falos,  Charles  D. 
Foley,  Harriette  M.  Fowler,  Bryant  M.  French, 
Michael  F.  Gaffney,  John  J.  Gibbons,  David  H.  Hall, 
Lorraine  S.  Hamm,  Geraldine  M.  Jones,  Bessie  Kik- 
lis,  Mildred  F.  Lewis,  John  A.  Lynch,  Mary  J.  Mar¬ 
tini,  James  H.  McCarthy,  Phyll's  H.  McClure,  Daniel 
T.  Mclsaac,  Norma  P.  McKeown,  Eileen  F.  Mc- 
Sweeney,  Augustine  J.  Miele,  Lucy  M.  Narkiewich, 
Donald  J.  Nett,  Helen  M.  Nicholson,  Barbara  A. 
Pastore,  Anna  R.  Pauline,  Edward  J.  Queen,  Marion 
Rosander,  Lillian  H.  Scott,  E  ’na  L.  Swartz,  Greta 
M.  Towse,  Edith  D.  Turgiss,  Janet  K.  Walsh,  Albert 
I.  Webber. 

POST  GRADUATES:— Kathryn  Tirrell. 
JUNIORS: — Evelyn  M.  Allen,  Bernice  M.  Bane, 
Theresa  M.  Bodwell,  Louis  J.  Bravacos,  Francis  J. 
Burke,  Josephine  B.  Cagnina,  Alice  R.  Castine,  An¬ 
thony  C.  Colachicco,  Robert  C.  Carry,  Blanche  B. 
Craigie,  Rhode  L.  Davis,  Joseph  F.  Donahue,  Alice 
L.  Doucette,  Mary  F.  Fitzpatrick,  Minnie  B.  Flynn, 
Bruce  B.  Folsom,  Violet  S.  Galante,  Pearl  A.  Ganley, 
Mary  V.  Gentile,  Frank  A.  Haney,  Marjorie  V. 
Hayes,  Betty  R.  Lai  son,  Antcine'te  T.  Marashio,  Johr. 
F.  Martin,  Everett  J.  Mawn,  Helen  F.  McCarthy, 
Kathryn  M.  McNaney,  Margaret  L.  Meehan,  Louise 
A.  Murphy,  Alida  W.  Nichols,  Edith  E.  Olson,  Mil¬ 
dred  E.  Olson,  Joseph  Palino,  Bella  M.  Pappas, 
Joseph  L.  Pecora,  Elizabeth  R.  Pero,  Stanley  J. 
Pszczola,  Lindley  L.  Shaw,  Rita  E.  Sheehan,  John  T. 
Tumenas,  Eunice  E.  Watson,  Barbara  L.  Webster, 
Anna  Kee. 

SOPHOMORES: — Eben  C.  Baker,  George  N.  Bar¬ 
bas,  Betty  Boyd,  Mary  A.  Bradley,  Virgin'a  Brown, 
Esther  A.  Callahan,  James  F.  Cannon,  Lillian  M. 
Castine,  Catherine  F.  Cause,  Mary  J.  Cervoni,  Mar¬ 
garet  M.  Cogan,  Evelyn  E.  Cornett,  Dominic  Corset- 
ti,  Irene  E.  Cowham,  Joseph  J.  DeVito,  Rita  L. 
Dobbins,  Paul  L.  Doherty,  Martin  J.  Duran,  Irene  E. 

E.  Gamborvski,  William  B.  Ganley,  Eleanor  J.  Gram- 
Fagner,  Adolph  J.  Galante,  Marie  G.  Galante,  Charles 
mer,  Joseph  R.  Griffin,  Elsa  E.  Hanson,  Jeannette 
R.  Hoff,  Augustine  Jacobs,  Estelle  L.  Krupsky, 
Phyllis  V.  MacKeen,  Wilson  A.  MacKeen,  William 

F.  Maguire,  Felix  J.  Marcella,  Anna  I.  Marshall, 
Ruth  M.  McDermott,  Frances  E.  McElhinney,  Vir¬ 
ginia  M.  McGaunn,  Gladys  A.  McLatchy,  Esther  M. 
Mentes,  Stephen  L.  Miles,  Viola  M.  Miller,  Marjorie 

I.  Millet,  Elizabeth  M.  O’Brien,  Guy  L.  Parsi,  Allan 
E.  Roche,  Joseph  A.  Roscilla,  Louis  E.  Sawyer,  Tony 

J.  Scearbo,  Rose  Shelzi,  Patricia  P.  Thompson,  Eve¬ 


lyn  L.  Wheaton,  Lillian  D.  White,  Walter  F.  Wojtan- 
owski. 

THE  HI-Y 

Contrary  to  the  usual  method,  the  program  for 
the  year  1933-34  was  planned  last  June  by  the 
executive  committee:  Stanley  West,  President;  Fran¬ 
c's  Morse,  Treasurer,  Roy  Gunter,  -Jr.,  Secretary; 
Rev.  Russell  B.  Richardson  and  Charles  Gallagher, 
advisors.  The  programs  so  far  have  been  very- 
good  and  even  better  meetings  are  coming  in  the 
future. 

The  average  attendance  this  year  has  increased 
more  than  100  per  cent  over  that  of  last  year  and 
the  executive  committee  is  confident  that  after- 
Christmas  there  will  be  another  50  per  cent  increase. 

The  Hi-Y  is  a  boys’  organization  conducted  by  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  boys  in  the  Senior  High  School. 
All  boys  are  welcome  at  any  of  our  weekly  meetings 
on  Thursday  at  7:15  o’clock  in  the  “Y”. 

ROY  GUNTER,  Jr.,  Secretary 


TRI-HI 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Tri-Hi  Club  and 
its  standards?  For  those  who  do  not  know,  its 
purpose  is  to  create,  maintain,  and  extend  through¬ 
out  the  school  and  community  high  standards  of 
Christian  character.  The  meetings  are  held  every 
other  Monday  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  seven  o’clock. 

We  have  had  several  especially  interesting- 
meetings  this  year.  At  our  first  meeting  Miss  Irene 
Scott,  a  former  Tri-Hi  president  who  is  now  a  Junior 
at  Boston  University,  told  us  about  Tri-Hi  and 
what  it  should  mean  to  us.  Another  time  Rev.  Russell 
B.  Richardson  spoke  about  the  three  great  decisions 
an  adolescent  boy  or  girl  has  to  make.  We  have 
had  a  black  board  talk  by  Miss  Jennie  Narkiew'ch,  a 
teacher  at  Lowell  Normal  School,  and  Mrs.  Fred 
Burdett  has  told  us  about  a  trip  she  and  four  friends 
took  in  a  model  T  Ford  across  the  continent  and 
back.  Many  other  programs  which  promise  to  be 
just  as  interesting  have  been  planned  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year. 

The  club  cordially  invites  all  high  school  girls 
to  join  in  the  fortnightly  fellowship  hour. 

HELEN  KING,  Secretary 


BAND  DANCE 

On  Thursday  evening,  October  26,  1933,  the 
band  conducted  an  informal  dancing  party  and  en¬ 
tertainment  in  the  High  Schol  Auditorium  in  order 
to  obtain  money  for  uniforms.  The  affair  was  such 
a  success  both  socially  and  financially — the  net  profit 
being  over  fifty  dollars — that  it  is  hoped  a  similar 
party  may  be  held  later  in  the  season. 

The  matrons  were:  Mrs.  Bean,  Miss  Burke,  Miss 
Roche.  The  Snappy  Syncopatcrs  furnished  music  for 
dancing.  The  program  was  as  follows: 
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Dance  Hope  Phoenix 

Jump  Rope  Dance  Anna  Crowley 

Vocal,  Trumpet  and  Xylophone  Solos, 

and  Novelty  Numbers  The  Cavanaugh  Family 
Blue  Danube  Ballet  Doris  Drisko,  Stella  Krupsky, 
Hanvyetta  Conrad,  Mary  Bradley,  Virginia 
Bradley,  Marian  Johnson,  June  Tuttle,  Frances 
Watt 

Vocal  Solo  Loretta  Gorman 

Toe  Dance  Betty  Paulsen 

Accordian  Duets  Amato  Corsetti,  Joseph  Cause 
Song  and  Dance  Specialty  Bessie  Zimbal 


THE  SOCIAL  CLUB 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Social  Club  was  held 
November  28,  in  the  School  Auditorium  with  Miss 
Zilpah  Ranney  presiding. 

John  Morse  was  elected  President;  Eleanor 
Lundholm,  Vice  President;  and  Robert  Farrell, 
Treasurer  and  Secretary.  There  followed  a  talk  by 
Miss  Ranney,  who  spoke  of  the  purpose  of  the  club 
and  its  programs. 

All  who  are  interested  in  this  club  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend  the  next  meeting. 

R.  FARRELL,  Secretary 


WOBURN  HIGH  SCHOOL  ORCHESTRA 

The  orchestra  made  its  first  appearance  at  our 
Armistice  Day  program  on  Fr'day,  November  10, 
under  the  able  baton  of  Miss  Marguerite  C.  Burns. 
Although  the  number  of  members  is  already  large, 
it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  increased  considerably 
within  a  few  weeks  as  the  pupils  in  the  instrumental 
instruction  classes  are  advancing  rapidly  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Ottavi. 

The  orchestra  meets  every  Tuesday  at  1.30. 
The  members  of  the  orchestra  are  as  follows : 

Piano  Barbara  Skinner 

Piano  Accordian  Amato  Corsetti 

Violins  Beatrice  Libowitz,  Julia  Falos,  Sophie 

Mostika,  Frances  Elenchuck,  Elinor  O’Brien, 

Joan  Bonini,  Frank  Craigie,  Floi'ence  Keller, 
Robert  Halbert,  Virginia  Sargent,  Anna  Dudar, 
Joseph  McElhinney,  Leonard  Rae,  Charles 
Anagnostopaulos,  Rose  Palage,  Edward  App, 
George  McLaughlin,  Margaret  McDonough, 
Dorothy  Kelly 

Cellos  Milton  Heald,  Dorothy  Keller 

Clarinet  Gertrude  Veno 

Trumpets  Phyllis  McClure,  Hubert  Robinson 

Trombone  Norman  Bach 

Saxophones  Janet  Walsh,  Dominic  Crescenzi 


Percussion  and  Tympani 


Bryant  French 
Ralph  Stevens 


WOBURN  HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND 

The  band  has  reorganized  this  year  and  meets 


every  Wednesday  at  1.30  for  l-ehearsal  under  Miss 
Burns’  direction. 

The  band  made  its  first  appearance  at  the 
Woburn-Winchester  football  game  on  Thanksgiving 
Day. 


The  members  are  as  follows: 

Drum  Major  John  Dacey 

Trumpets  Phyllis  McClure,  Hubert  Robinson, 

Joseph  McElhinney,  Robert  Farrell,  Barbara 
Webster,  William  Hussey 

Clarinet  Gertrude  Veno 

Baritone  Lowell  Buchanan 

Trombone  Norman  Buck,  John  Morse, 

Joseph  Connolly 

Saxophones  Dominic  Crescenzi,  Janet  Walsh, 

Esther  Reeves,  Joan  Bonini 
Cymbals  William  MacDonald 

Drums  Ralph  Stevens,  Earle  Cheney,  Fred 

Beauchamp,  Philip  O’Brien,  Patrick  Waldron 


ARMISTICE  ASSEMBLY 

On  Friday,  November  10,  the  Woburn  High 
School  held  its  annual  Armistice  exercises  with  Mr. 
Walker  presiding.  The  speakers  were  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  the  entire  program  was  very  inspiring. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

Semper  Fidelis  Sousa 

Orchestra 

Salute  to  the  Flag 

Message  of  Marshal  Ferdinand  Foch  to  the 

American  Legion,  November  11,  1921 
Roy  C.  Gunter 

Armistice  Sangster 

Phyllis  H.  McClure 
Medley  of  War  Songs 

High  School  Orchestra 

Lest  We  Forget  Lundman 

John  P.  Brown 

Largo  Handel 

Orchestra 

Address  Mr.  McLaughlin 

Address  Mr.  McGowan 

Star  Spangled  Banner 

High  School  Chorus 


GORGAS  MEMORIAL  ESSAY  CONTEST 

Subject:  “Past  Benefits  and  Future  Importance 
to  Man  of  the  Control  of  Disease  Bearing  Mosqui¬ 
toes.” 

Dates:  The  contest  opens  in  high  schools  on 
Monday,  December  11,  1933,  and  closes  on  Friday, 
February  16,  1934. 

Prizes:  National  Prizes: 

First  Award — $500  in  cash  and  $200  travel 
allowance  to  Washington  to  receive  the 
award. 

Second  Award — $150  in  cash. 
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Third  Award — $50  in  cash. 

Fourth  and  Fifth  Awards — Honorable  men¬ 
tion. 

State  Prize — $10  in  cash. 

High  School  Prize — Gorgas  Medallion. 

Note:  No  medallion  can  be  awarded  in  a  school 
where  less  than  ten  students  compete,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  exception:  If  the  total  enrollment  of  both 
junior  and  senior  classes"  is  less  than  ten,  medal 
will  be  awarded  if  the  full  membership  of  the  two 
classes  participates  in  the  contest.  For  instance,  if 
there  are  four  students  in  your  junior  class,  and  five 
in  your  senior  class,  and  the  total  number  of  nine 
participate,  a  medal  will  be  awarded. 

Impox-tant — Even  though  a  school  may  not  qual¬ 
ify  for  the  medal  award,  it  is  still  entitled  to  com¬ 
pete  for  the  State  and  National  Prizes.  If  only  one 
student  in  a  school  prepares  an  essay,  that  one  es¬ 
say  may  be  sent  as  the  entry  of  the  school,  in  the 
prescribed  way,  with  official  entrance  blank  and  pic¬ 
ture.  Such  an  entiy  receives  full  consideration  in  the 
State  and  National  competition. 

RULES  OF  THE  CONTEST: 

A.  Only  junior  and  senior  students  (3rd  and 
4th  year- — 11th  and  12th  grades)  are  eligible  to  enter 
the  contest. 

B.  Essays  must  not  exceed  1500  words  in  length 
and  must  use  the  official  subject. 

C.  Essays  may  be  typewritten  or  in  pen  and 
ink  but  must  be  written  on  only  one  side  of  the 
paper  with  liberal  margins. 

D.  Each  manuscript  must  bear  the  name  and 
home  address  of  the  writer  and  the  name  and  post- 
office  address  of  the  high  school  represented. 

E.  The  committee  designated  by  the  high  school 
principal  shall  conduct  the  contest  in  the  high  school 
and  select  the  best  essay  from  among  those  written. 
Essays  should  be  judged  on  their  literary  value, 
scope  and  accuracy  of  the  scientific  facts  presented, 
originality  in  presentation  and  neatness.  The  win¬ 
ning  essay,  attached  to  the  official  entrance  blank 
properly  filled  in,  and  accompanied  by  a  snapshot 
or  small  photograph  of  the  writer  is  to  be  mailed  to 
the  Gorgas  Memorial  Institute,  1331  G  Street  N. 
W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  entry  in  the  State  Con¬ 
test.  Note  that  the  official  entrance  blank,  wheih  was 
sent  to  the  principal  with  this  announcement,  em¬ 
bodies  a  pledge  to  be  signed  by  the  student  as  well 
as  a  certificate  to  be  signed  by  the  pr  ncipal  or  school 
official  in  charge.  All  entries  must  be  mailed  on  or 
before  February  16,  1934,  and  postmarked  not  later 
than  midnight  on  February  16,  1934. 


F.  Each  high  school  will  enter  its  best  essay  in 
the  State  Contest  by  sending  it  to  the  Gorgas  Mem¬ 
orial  Institute  as  prescribed  above.  A  Committee 
of  three  state  officials  will  then  judge  the  entries 
for  each  State  and  determine  the  winner  of  the 
State  Prize  of  $10. 

G.  The  winners  of  the  State  Prizes  will  then 
be  entered  in  the  National  Contest.  A  committee  of 
three  national  judges  (U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Surgeon  General,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Ser¬ 
vice;  Director  General,  American  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons)  will  determine  the  winners  of  the  National 
Prizes. 


THE  TRAFFIC  SQUAD 

The  traffic  squad  at  the  Woburn  High  School 
was  inaugurated  several  years  ago,  and  with  the 
passing  of  years  it  has  proved  to  be  a  necessity  in 
the  school  routine. 

Each  year  the  student  enrollment  has  increased; 
consequently  the  government  of  the  school  has  be¬ 
come  a  greater  and  more  important  problem. 

To  fulfill  its  purpose  the  squad  is  now  becoming 
more  faithful  in  the  performance  of  its  duties,  and 
earnestly  strives  to  aid  the  faculty  in  enforcing  the 
proper  school  discipline. 

A  traffic  officer’s  duty  is  to  station  himself  at 
his  designated  position  in  the  corridors  during  the 
filing  of  the  student  body.  In  his  observations,  should 
he  see  a  student  disorderly,  that  is,  filing  in  the 
wrong  manner,  walking  with  a  pen  point  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  injurious  to  the  other  students,  or  in  any  other 
way  breaking  the  traffic  rules,  he  corrects  him  on 
the  first  offence;  only  after  careful  consideration 
is  a  penalty  imposed.  If  the  student  would  adhere 
to  the  school  rules  as  steadfastly  as  the  traffic  offi¬ 
cers  obey  the  rules  of  the  squad,  many  penalties 
would  be  avoided. 

It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  the  faculty  and  the 
traffic  squad  that  all  students  will  co-operate  and 
abide  by  the  school  regulations. 

DONALD  NETT  (Captain  of  Squad) 


TRAFFIC  SQUAD 

Donald  Nett  (Captain),  Herbert  Johnson,  Ralph 
Stevens,  Roy  Gunter,  Dana  Peterson,  Thomas  Cronin, 
Walter  Krupski,  Earle  Cheney,  David  Kimball, 
Daniel  Mclsaac,  Robert  Farrell,  John  Hayward, 
Dominic  Crescenzi,  Chester  Lundquist,  Lowell  Bu¬ 
chanan,  Amato  Corsetti,  Francis  Gaffney,  Carl 
Hakanson. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  GAMES 
Woburn — 0,  Peabody — 19 
It  is  almost  tradition  now  for  Woburn’s  opening- 
game  to  be  played  at  Peabody.  This  game  was  played 
on  September  23.  Unfortunately,  Woburn  was  des¬ 
tined  to  lose,  having  an  almost  green  team  on  the 
field.  During  the  first  half  with  “Coopie”  Gonsalves 
and  Harold  MacDonald’s  good  all  around  playing, 
Woburn  held  Peabody,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
game  the  opposing  team  ran  up  three  touchdowns. 

Woburn — 12,  Stoneham — 0 
At  the  first  home  game  the  Woburn  gridsters 
showed  up  much  better.  Robert  Coates  intercepted  a 
pass  for  the  first  touchdown.  Later,  “Austie”  Gar¬ 
vey  smeared  a  Stoneham  back  who  fumbled  behind 
his  goal  line.  “Art”  Carrol!  recovered  for  Woburn, 
giving  six  more  points.  The  substitutes,  which  Coach 
Barry  sent  in  for  the  last  quarter,  turned  in  an  ex¬ 
cellent  performance. 

Woburn — 9,  Cambridge  Latin — 6 
Again  playing  on  the  home  field,  Woburn  de¬ 
feated  the  Cambridge  aggregation  in  an  exciting 
contest.  A  “Gonsalves  to  Coates”  pass  in  the  first 
quarter  started  the  victory.  In  the  last  few  minutes, 
Cambridge  Latin  fumbled  behind  their  goal  line. 
This  ran  Woburn’s  score  up  to  nine. 

Woburn — 6,  Wakefield — 0 
Woburn’s  first  Mystic  Valley  League  tilt  was 
played  at  Wakefield.  Woburn  scored  in  the  third 
period  on  a  short  run  by  “Toby”  Coates.  Poor 
sportsmanship  on  the  part  of  spectators  caused  dis¬ 
turbances  during  the  latter  part  of  the  contest. 

Woburn — 14,  Keith  Academy — 6 
This  annual  contest  with  the  “prep”  school  was 
played  at  Lowell.  “Danny”  O’Brien  bucked  the  line 
for  the  first  touchdown.  “Eddy”  Erwin  paved  the 
way  for  the  next  touchdown  by  running  a  kick  25 
yards  to  the  15  yard  line.  Coates  finally  took  it  over; 
he  also  scored  the  extra  points.  “Doggie”  Cunning¬ 
ham’s  tackling  and  “Mat”  Foley’s  blocking  showed 
up  well. 

Woburn — 7,  Belmont — 6 
Woburn  journeyed  to  Belmont  and  won  a  close 
contest  there.  Belmont  was  the  first  to  score  when 
a  pass  was  run  over  the  line.  “Johnny”  Searvalas 
recovered  a  fumble  on  Belmont’s  18  yard  line  but 


Woburn  was  unable  to  push  it  the  remaining  dis¬ 
tance.  In  the  last  quarter  Coates  received  a  neat  pass 
from  W.  Carroll  and  ran  it  over  the  line.  He  then 
kicked  the  winning  point.  “Frankie”  Gonsalves, 
Woburn’s  light  center,  made  some  excellent  tackles 
and  broke  up  several  plays. 

Woburn — 8,  Melrose — 7 

For  the  first  time  since  1922  a  Woburn  team 
beat  Melrose  in  a  fast  game  at  Woburn.  Captain 
Foley  recovered  a  fumble  on  the  8  yard  line  and 
quarterback  Erwin  carried  the  pigskin  over  the 
line  for  Woburn’s  only  touchdown.  Scarvelas,  play¬ 
ing  an  excellent  game  for  Woburn,  downed  a  Melrose 
man  behind  his  goal  line,  giving  the  winning  points 
to  Woburn.  “Tobey”  Coates’  well-known  punting 
helped  the  local  boys  considerably  when  they  were 
backed  against  their  goal  posts. 

Woburn — 1 3,  Watertown — 0 
A  home  game  on  Armistice  Day  morning  gave 
Wohurn  its  seventh  consecutive  victory.  “Tobey” 
Coates  ran  the  ball  through  the  Watertown  defense 
for  the  first  six  points  and  added  to  it  by  a  kick 
after  his  touchdown.  Daniel  O’Brien  intercepted  a 
Watertown  pass  and  ran  50  yards  for  the  second 
touchdown.  “Davie”  Grey,  the  sophomore  guard,  also 
pulled  down  a  misplaced  pass.  “Chuck”  Kerrigan 
made  some  outstanding  tackles,  breaking  his  way 
through  many  Watertown  plays. 

Woburn — 0,  Winthrop — 6 
The  Woburn  athletes  lost  their  only  league  game 
at  Winthrop.  The  score  was  made  by  a  pass  in  the 
first  period.  Dan  Kelley,  playing  his  first  game  as 
guard,  showed  up  well.  Most  Woburn  gains  were 
made  on  passes. 

While  Woburn  was  losing  to  Winthrop,  Melrose 
was  defeating  Watertown.  These  two  games  caused 
a  tie  between  Woburn  and  Melrose  for  the  Mystic 
Valley  League  Championship. 


MIDDLESEX  INTERSCHOLASTIC 
CROSS  COUNTRY  LEAGUE 
Woburn  High  School,  with  only  seven  men  run¬ 
ning,  has  won  fourth  place  among  the  seven  schools 
competing  for  the  Middlesex  Interscholastic  League 
championship.  This  newly  formed  league  had  its 
annual  meet  at  the  Stoneham  course.  Captain  David 
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Hall  was  placed  second  among  the  sixty  odd  runners. 

In  1934  the  meet  will  be  held  at  Woburn, 
which  possesses  one  of  the  best  cross  country  courses 
in  this  vicinity.  This  meet,  in  which  well  over  one 
hundred  will  participate,  should  act  as  an  incentive 
for  the  athletically  inclined  youth  of  our  school  to 
report  for  practice  next  fall  in  the  hope  of  making 
Woburn  the  leader  among  cross  country  teams  in 
this  state. 


CROSS  COUNTRY 

A  very  small  number  of  boys  appeared  when 
Coach  McGovern  issued  the  first  call  for  cross  coun¬ 
try  candidates.  However,  a  team  was  developed 
which  won  two  meets,  lost  two,  and  tied  one. 
Woburn  High  Harriers 

John  McGovern  Coach 


David  Hall 
Robert  Given 
A.  Hubbard 
L.  Sawyer 
L.  Ferullo 
R.  Mulkerrin 
F.  Mallon 
C.  McGrath 

F.  Craigie 


Captain 
Manager 
P.  Friel 
J.  Mantini 
L.  Peterson 
J.  Martin 
J.  Quail1 
W.  Widfelt 


Scores  of  Meets 


(The  team  with  lowest  score  is  winner) 
Woburn  59 — 'Wakefield  16 
Woburn  25 — Everett  Trade  30 
Woburn  33 — Stoneham  25 
Woburn  28 — -Everett  Trade  28 
Woburn  26 — Stoneham  29 


The  following  members  of  the  Class  of  1933 
are  attending  other  institutions  or  have  positions: 
Ahlberg,  "Martha — Gaines  Commercial  School,  N.  Y. 
Ames,  Robert — Bryant  and  Stratton 
Barrar,  Franklin — Chauffeur 
Blair,  Gladys — Burdett  Business  College 
Blake,  Vincent — Northeastern  University 
Burke,  Eleanor — Emmanuel  College 
Burnes,  William — Boston  University 
Byron,  William — Wentworth  Institute 
Carey,  John — Wentworth  Insttiute 
Carter,  Margaret — Lowell  State  Teachers’  College 
Casey,  Ruth — 'Comptometer  School 
Cockburn,  George — Wentworth  Institute 
Cogan,  Paul — Employed  at  Filene’s  at  Worcester 
Connolly,  Mary — Lowell  State  Teachers’  College 
Coolen,  Dean — Boston  University 
Cooper,  Stanley — Bentley  School  of  Accounting 
Coyle,  William — Employed  at  John  B.  Coyle  and 
Sons,  Plumber 

Cronin,  Mary — Lowell  State  Teachers’  College 
Cummings,  John — Wentworth  Institute 
DeMaio,  Louis — St.  John’s  Preparatory 
Dobbins,  Elizabeth- — Burdett  Business  College 
Donaghey,  Joseph — Preparatory  School 
Doucette,  Eleanor — W.  A.  Beggs,  Winchester 
Flaherty,  Elizabeth — Choate  Memorial  Hospital 
Flaws,  David — Tufts  College 

Gallagher,  Charles — Malkin  Conservatory  of  Music 
Gilgun,  Charles  F. — St.  John’s  Preparatory 
Given,  Harold — Bentley  School  of  Accounting 
Graham,  Alexander — Northeastern  University 
Gray,  Elizabeth  W. — Boston  University 
Grey,  Elizabeth  M. — Wellesley  College 
Haggerty,  Arlene — Boston  University 
Haggerty,  Dorothea — Times  Office 
Heald,  Doris — Middleboro  College 
Holland,  George — Wentworth  Institute 
James,  Edward — Riley’s  Leather  Co.,  Boston 
Kean,  Robert — Massachusetts  Tool  and  Gear  Works 
Lafayette,  Harvey — Anderson’s  Greenhouses 


Lang,  Hazel — -Boston  University 
Leland,  Chester — Graham’s  Greenhouses 
Lewis,  Paul — Fryeburg  Academy 
Lyons,  Thomas — Bentley  School  of  Accounting 
Mahoney,  Ruth — Lowell  Stale  Teachers’  College 
Marashlo,  Joseph — Assistant  to  an  Undertaker 
McDevitt,  Hugh — Atlantic  and  Pacific 
McDonald,  Edna — Jackson  College 
McDonough,  Catherine — New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music 

McEleny,  Eleanor — Burdett  Business  College 
McGaunn,  Arthur — Northeastern  University 
Miner,  Margaret — New  England  Mutual  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co. 

Mitchell,  Helen — Tea  Room  at  Lowell 
Murray,  Edward — Bentley  School  of  Accounting 
Pecora,  Florence— Choate  Memorial  Hosipital 
Penney,  Albert- — Taylor’s  Express 
Power,  Henry — Bentley  School  of  Accounting 
Reil,  Margaret — Burdett  Business  College 
Sanborn,  George — Strand  Theatre 
Shannon,  Harold — Northeastern  University 
Smith,  Robert — Fryeburg  Academy 
Shaw,  Agnes — Cashier  at  Filene’s 
Spencer,  Geraldine — Employed  at  Filene’s 
Sinton,  Dorothy — Employed  at  Apex  Metal  Co., 
Charlestown 

Spellman,  Mary — Emmanuel  College 

Stone,  Lewis — Jackson  and  Curtis  Brokerage 

Tabbut,  Charles  H. — Chauncey  Hall 

Thompson,  Barbara — Lowell  State  Teachers’  College 

Tebbets,  Wendell — Boston  Trade  School 

Winn,  Mary — Burdett  Business  College 

We  welcome  back  the  following  as  Post  Grad¬ 
uates:  Virginia  Ash,  Dorothy  Bezanson,  Rita  Calla¬ 
han,  Barbara  Case,  Irene  Connolly,  Claire  Donahue, 
Elizabeth  Fitzpatrick,  Veronica  Foley,  Anne  Graham, 
Wendell  Hall,  June  Hammond,  James  Hennessey, 
Thomas  Hennessey,  Terence  Kenny,  Alexander  Mac¬ 
Donald,  Ernest  Newman,  Robert  Quigley,  Virginia 
Thomas,  Kathryn  Tirrell,  Pearl  White,  Ruth  Win¬ 
chester  and  Joseph  McGann. 


What  others  think  about  us: 

West  Warwick  High  School,  West  Warwick, 
Rhode  Island: 

The  Reflector,  Woburn  High  School,  Woburn, 
Massachusetts: —  “We  received  many  favorable  com¬ 
ments  on  the  short  stories.” 

}{*  jjj  ;jj  *j. 

What  we  think  about  o  hers: 

The  Chandelier,  South  Boston  High  School,  Boston, 
Mass.: 

We  found  your  whole  paper  most  enjoyable.  The 
short  stories  and  poems  were  especially  well  writ¬ 
ten.  Do  you  think  a  few  class  notes  and  cartoons 

would  increase  the  students’  interest? 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

The  Authentic,  Stoneham  High  School,  Stoneham, 
Mass.: 

Yours  is  a  most  interesting  paper.  “The  Devel¬ 
opment  of  a  Successful  Life”  is  well  worked  out. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  Chronicle,  West  Warwick  High  School,  West 
Warwick,  Rhode  Island: 

All  the  material  of  this  excellent  year  book 
was  well  arranged.  The  “Winchelisms”,  “Superla¬ 
tives”  and  “Illustrative  Songs”  were  very  amusing. 
Of  the  poems,  “The  Ship”  was  one  of  the  best.  The 
various  societies  indicate  a  lively  school. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

The  “Pinnacle,”  Meredith  High  School,  Meredith, 
N.  H.: 

Although  your  paper  is  small,  it  shows  co-op- 
ation  and  the  support  of  all  students. 

Exchange  Jokes 

Mr.  Potter:  “Well,  Cooper,  did  you  give  my  note 
to  the  professor?” 


Cooper:  “Yes,  but  there’s  no  use  writing  to  him, 
he’s  blind  as  a  bat.” 

Mr.  Potter:  “Blind?” 

Cooper:  “Sure,  twice  he  asked  me  where  my  hat 

was,  and  I  had  it  on  all  the  time.”  Chronicle 

=!:  *  *  *  *  $ 

George  A.:  “I  passed  your  house  last  night.” 
Ferino  S. :  “Thanks.” 

*  *  *  *  $  * 

Mr.  Northrup:  “What  are  the  products  of  the  West 
Indies  ?” 

Carrol  D.:  “I  don’t  know.” 

Mr.  Northrup:  ‘Come,  come,  from  where  do  you 
g-et  your  sugar?’ 

Carrol  D.:  “We  borrow  it  from  the  people  next 
door.” 

*  :J:  *  :|:  $ 

Doctor:  “Deep  breathing,  young  man,  destroys  mic¬ 
robes. 

Athnisan:  “Yes,  but  how  can  I  make  them  breathe 
deeply?” 

*  *  *  *  *  *• 

Never  ask  a  pupil  what  class  he  belongs  to.  If 
he’s  a  senior  you’ll  know  it.  If  he  isn’t  he’ll  feel 
ashamed.  Chandelier 

*  *  *  *  =1:  * 

Why  do  you  call  him  Theory? 

He  almost  never  works. 

*  =K  *  *  *  * 

Nobody:  “How  stupid  you  are!  Can’t  multiply 
89  by  94.  I  can  do  it  in  less  than  no  time.” 

Not  so  bad:  “I  shouldn’t  be  surprised.  They  say 
that  fools  multiply  rapidly  these  days.” 

*  s* ijs 

There  are  plenty  of  reductions  but  home  lessons 
are  still  on  the  gold  standard. 


J.  RICHARD  O’NEIL 


SCHOOL  and  COLLEGE 
JEWELERS 


282  Franklin  Street 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


COMPLIMENTS 

-OF- 

MIDDLESEX 
CANDY  CO. 

Winchester,  Mass. 


J{orace  J^ar fridge  Co. 


34  Summer  St  —  Boston 

Bona  fide  Wholesale 
Prices  to  W.  H.  S. 
Students 

% 

Ask  Mr.  Barry  for  Discount 
Card 


TUXEDOS 
For  Hire 

READ  &  WHITE 

Formal  Clothes  Rented 
for  all  occasions 

111  SUMMER  STREET 
and  93  MASS.  AYE., 
Boston 

Woolworth  Bldg.,  Prov¬ 
idence,  R.  I. 


Tel.  Tel. 

.  F. 

Win. 
0862 

ICE  CREAM 
CANDY 

LET  ME  SERVE  YOUR  NEXT  PARTY 


Wob. 

1506 

1264 


B 


P  ii  i  stone- 

Callahan  0052 


There  Is  No  Better  Way- 

To  secure  an  income  for  old  age 

To  provide  a  fund  for  your  children’s  education 

To  save  for  any  definite  object  — 

Than  by  our  systematic  savings  plan. 

Payments  $1.00  to  $40.00  a  month. 
Shares  always  on  sale. 

Woburn  Co-operative  Bank 


19  Pleasant  Street 

The  Bank  Was  Incorporated  in  1854 
It  is  a  Mutual  Savings  Bank 
Operated  for  the  Benefit 
of  its  1  )epositors 


ALFRED  ELSON 

H 

| 

Compliments 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

1 

of 

-of- 

QUALITY 

MODERATE  PRICES 

3C5  Main  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

1 

Flowers  Bakery 

476  Mam  Street 

Woburn  Mass. 

E.  G.  Barker  Lumber  Co. 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

WOBURN,  -  MASS. 

Tel.  Woburn  0057-0058 


Grade  UA”  Massachusetts  Milk 
From  Tuberculin  Tested  Cows 


TABBUT’S  DAIRY 


NORTH  WOBURN 
MASS. 


f 


NYALGESIC  is  the  answer 
to  bumps  and  bruises.  It 
loosens  muscles  and  lessens 
pain.  .  Buy  a  shaker-top 
bottle  today 

Two  Sizes 

COc— $1.00 

O’BRIEN’S  PHARMACY 


W.  H.  O’BRIEN,  Reg.  Ph. 

Cor.  Main  &  Campbell  Sts.,  Woburn, 
Mass. 

Tel.  1512,  1433,  1197 


ANDERSEN'S 

SHOE  SHOP 

PETER  ANDERSEN,  PROP. 


RUBBERS  REPAIRING 

Taoa  main  street 

WOBURN  MASS. 

Our  Motto 

“WE  AIM  TO  PLEASE” 


PEXTO  SHEET  METAL  WORKING 
MACHINES  and  TOOLS 

The  kind  that  is  used  in  your  school. 
Sold  by 

HERRICK  COMPANY 

47-53  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Woburn  0614 

ARTHUR  A.  VENO 

Automotive  Service 
880  Main  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 


Send  for  a  Copy  with  our  Compliments 

THE 

NEW  CUMULATIVE 
RECORD  FOLDER 

For  Secondary  Schools 
Adopted  by  the  N.  E.  A. 

Calls  for  a  Photograph 

EXACT  SIZE  OF  PHOTO  USED 
WITH  NEW  CUMULATIVE 
RECORD  FOLDER 

Photographs  for  Office  Record  Purposes 
Supplied  by 

WILSON-WAY  INDIVIDUAL 
SCHOOL  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Unbroken  Service  to  the  Nation’s 
Schools  for  Twenty-five  Years 
SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES  AND 
CIRCULAR 

WILSON-WAY  SCHOOL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


Compliments  of 

WEBSTER-THOMAS 


COMPANY 

Offices  and  Laboratories 

217  State  Street,  Boston 
TeL  Hub.  6084 


SWEATERS  SLACKS 

and 

SPORT  WEAR 

MEEHAN’S  MEN’S  SHOP 

383  Main  Street 


Woburn 


Mass, 


Johnson  &  Johnson 

Attorneys  at  Law 

349  Main  Street 
Woburn, 

Mass. 


MORTON  PRINT  SHOP 

13  Burlington  Street 


Commercial  Printing 

Telephone  Woburn  1028 
and  We  Will  Call 


Compliments 


a 


Supply  House 


15  PLEASANT  STREET 


WOBURN,  MASS. 


li  WV*  W  H 

_ _ 


Fresh  Vegetables 


Inc. 


323  Main  Street 


Woburn,  Mass, 


102  MAIN  STREET 


TEL,  0218 


n  m.  m.  r> 

Constant  Companion 


friend. 


When  in  need  of  attention,  entrust 


its  welfare  to  an  expert : 

* 

HENRY  BILLAUER 

I  hU 


over  100  years. 

,,  I  I 


